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A BATTLE WELL PLANNED 




































The Army General knows successful campaigns are the 
result of careful advance planning. The baker—like the Gen- 
eral—has a similar problem of “preparation”. A profitable, 
growing business is built on “bakery-proved”’ flour. 


Selling bread today is MASS selling—not one loaf, but a 
thousand must have the right texture, tastiness and appetite 
appeal, and the crux of this “preparation” problem is the 
FLOUR. It is here—in that first preparatory step—that the 
baker makes or breaks his profit or even his business! 


“International” service is more than selling flour—it amounts 
to “expert counsel”. Completely informed on up-to-the-minute 
technical developments as well as current consumer trends, your 
International salesman stands ready to work with you in finding 
the best type of flour for the requirements of your market from 
the International family of brands. May we suggest thorough 
“preparation” with International “bakery proved’ Flours! 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY—MINNEAPOLIS 


INTERNATIONAL 


bahery Proved FLLQURS | 
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Bade= 


went! 


May an ever-brighten- 


ing prospect of victory 
shine through the war 
clouds and make 1943 
a truly Happy New Year 
for the cause of human | 


freedom! 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DESPITE ALL OF THE CONFUSION ABOUT PRICE CEILINGS 


Good Wholesome Flour Is One Commodity that Need 
Never Be Scarce, Need Never Be Rationed, Need Never Be Saved 


Distributors of food commodities can safely pin 
their faiths to their flour business. 


Not only will flour never need be rationed but to 
a large degree flour will replace rationed foods. 


So, every distributor is on sound ground when he 
devotes special attention to building up his flour 
volume. 


But, it is most important that he put in his effort 
on a very good flour,—the very best flour he can 
ee is awe 


And thus build for himself a preference trade— 
not a price trade. 


Don’t Worry Too Much about the Present 
There Will always Be a Flour Trade 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY fh 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY © EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY @ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our new St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY @ EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY @& EYE spring wheat 
flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
®SQUAW © CHIEF *BRAVE ®ScOUT ® MUSTANG 
-each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY <3 EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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IDAHO ; 
A {4 IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 
Y 
Y ’ 


j This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 


= yy the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
OANA 4 ees 





Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 
call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 





HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 





SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a “‘full-flavor”’ flour, preferred by many 
cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 


protein dough stage flour. 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


ON THE WAR FRONT « 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 








*«xON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 





* * 
* » — * 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and “know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. | 


OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles + Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria-- St. Louis + Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle + Wichita 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 
criticized. 


. “as FOUNDED BY 
SRAM | ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 















Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F. CO. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board WwW 
FRANK A. THBIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
z =] oven ah ed oe Se eee present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 














MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Ducixe secrion oF THE UNITED STATES 


SENADVAL ELEVATORS a seit!” uns me LIBERTY FLOUR 


Peoria Portland Enid 
St. Louis Galvesten — City Continental Export a 


Kansas City Enid ae sa eae GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 


Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
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CABLE ADDRESS *“‘CONFLOMILS”™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 











<The 


TMNT) 


HEART 


THE 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


OF 


KANSAS 














For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
ori ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 





that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 











“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 




















PURE RYE FLOUR Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
We make a high-grade pure - 
Ask quamsies 3 quotetions. Q uality F lours 
FISHER & FALLGATTER Mill at Sales Office 
WAUPACA, WIS. Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 





All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 





EVANS MILLING CO. Mann WHITE CORN P PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S, A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 





—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














MunneEsotTéa GIRL 








FLour - + + + + « Long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


, Nia CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | "rrr 3 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS’ 


~-\ Help Bakers with Wartime Production 


ee 
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* ALL COMMANDER-LARABEE bak- 
ers flours can be VITALIZED by the 
exclusive Commander-Larabee proc- 
ess that adds the fresh milled wheat 
germ to the flour of your choice— 


for better flavored breads. 











Wanrner conditions impose new problems on bakery 
production—critical problems of ingredient shortages, 
formula changes and production control that tax the 


baker’s ingenuity and skill. 


The answer to some, at least, of your new production prob- 
lems may be found in selecting the right COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for your modified or extended formulas. 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours are milled in different 
types and a wide range of protein levels to meet present 
bakery production requirements. Select the flours of type 
and grade you need, and depend on these COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours for the smooth flow of well fermented 
doughs through the shop—and a fine uniformity of 


baked goods. 


The COMMANDER-LARABEE representative will be glad 
to help you with laboratory, technical and practical pro- 
duction facilities. Ask him for full information about 
the types and grades of COMMANDER-LARABEE bakers 


flours best suited to your present needs. 
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Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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A Nation of Joiners 


O nation has the habit quite so 
N badly rooted—the joining habit 

—as America. Colossal would be 
the list of clubs and groupings of all 
kinds, if it could be compiled. But 
even the federal government has never 
felt equal, apparently, to the task of 
listing them all. In the trade and pro- 
fessional fields it has made a gallant 
effort, and the statistics of its venture 
are astounding. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture early recognized the aid that 
could be derived from contact with co- 
operative business organizations in car- 
rying out its mission of assisting the 
individual business man. Recently it 
brought out the eleventh in a series of 
directories of national trade associations 
and allied organizations of a voluntary, 
nonprofit nature—a series begun in 1918. 
The new directory lists approximately 
8,000 national and interstate trade as- 
sociations, grouped by business fields, 
such as food, textiles, machinery, dis- 
tribution, transportation, foreign trade, 
etc. 

But these 8,000 names are but a 
small segment of the whole count! Be- 
yond them are at least 8,000 state and 
local organizations—a total of 11,000. 
Of the 11,000, 8,000 are trade associa- 
tions (about one fourth are national or 
interstate in scope), and 3,000 are cham- 
bers of commerce and other types of 
local community development groups. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that the vast majority of our 
8,000,000 factories and stores have mem- 
bership in one or more of these 11,000 
co-operative business organizations, and 
that 2,000,000 business firms and officials 
have membership in the 3,000 national 
and interstate organizations. 

Of the 3,000 national and interstate 
organizations newly listed 1,900 are trade 
associations (business competitors in one 
industry). Three hundred are not trade 
associations, yet are composed largely 
or entirely of business men (example, 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica). The remainder include the lead- 
ing national organizations of public offi- 
cials, engineers, educators, employees 
and farmers, as well as women and con- 
sumer groups. The gross membership 
of these organizations exceeds 40,000,- 
000 persons. 

The Department of Commerce defines 
a trade association: as “a voluntary noti- 
profit organization of business cornpet- 
itors (usually in one branch -of. -the 


447 INDUSTRIES . . . 3,000,000 BUSINESSES .. . 
11,000 TRADE ASSOCIATIONS . . . 40,000,000 MEMBERS 


manufacturing, distributing, or service 
fields), the objective of which is to as- 
sist its members and its industry in 
dealing with mutual business problems 
in several of the following areas: ac- 
counting practices, business ethics, com- 
mercial research, industrial research, 
standardization, statistics, trade promo- 
tion, and relations with the government, 
with labor, and with the general public.” 

This definition would exclude single- 
purpose associations, such as credit bu- 
reaus. Some of the difficulties in draw- 
ing a line between a trade association 
and a professional association, in cer- 
tain cases, are discussed in the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s “Trade 
Associations: Their Economic Signifi- 
cance and Legal Status,” 1929: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the organization of commercial and 
industrial enterprises into trade asso- 
ciations has assumed vast proportions. 
But the task of determining the number 
of trade associations in the United 
States with any degree of accuracy is 
beset with serious difficulties. ‘ 
There is an absence of any generally 
recognized line of demarcation between 
trade associations and other types of vol- 
untary organization not conducted for 
profit. . . One of the distinguishing 
characteristics of a trade association is 
to be found in the fact that its member- 
ship is ordinarily limited to persons or 
firms engaged in a particular trade or 
industry—to the producers, or distrib- 
utors, or both, of a particular product 
or generic class of products. 

“On this basis, such ‘general business 
organizations’ as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States or the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, or 
corresponding local organizations, can 
not be classified as trade associations. 

. On the other hand, those asso- 
ciated in the operation of commodity 
exchanges for the marketing of the 
staple products of agriculture which are 
subject to accurate grading may be 
deemed to be organized into a special 
type of trade association. Trade asso- 
ciations do not themselves produce, buy 
or sell goods for profit. . . . 

“Professional organizations are not or- 
dinarily regarded as trade associations. 
The professional societies are composed 
of individuals, united- primarily by ‘a 
eommon: intellectual : interest. in -a -par- 
ticular field. ‘Frade associations, on ‘the 
other hand, are organizations: of business 
units, which -may-~ be: corporations, -part- 


nerships, or individual enterprises, and 
the common interest of the membership 
is primarily economic rather than intel- 
lectual. 

“But there are border-line cases which 
offer some difficulties of classification. 
Such organizations as the American 
Bankers Association and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, for 
example, are composed of individuals 
rather than of business units. . . . In 
so far, however, as such organizations 
serve primarily as agencies for regulat- 
ing the commercial conduct or promot- 





x *k * 


With the nation’s trade con- 
vention activities curtailed for 
the war’s duration, there might 
be a better time to consider the 
magnitude and structure of the 
associational edifice. But trade 
association work will not stop 
even though conventioning tem- 
porarily ceases, and upon the 
federal government’s own testi- 
mony the trade groups are ca- 
pable of playing a vital part in 
the war emergency. There can 
be nothing amiss, therefore, in 
this glance at a truly enormous 
national structure, viewed in the 
large and in detail through the 
statistical eyes of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


x *k * 





ing the economic interests of their mem- 
bership, or of the business or vocation 
in which the associates are engaged, a 
trade association status would seem to 
be created... . 


“There are numerous associations of 
breeders of livestock which may func- 
tion as trade associations or may be 
mere agencies for the registration of 
pedigrees or other special purposes. 
Similarly, the American Dahlia Society 
might be composed of nurserymen cul- 
tivating dahlias as a business or a club 
of miscellaneous individuals indulging 
a hobby.” 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
National trade associations were rare- 
ly*found until after the Civil War pe- 


riod, but’ there were local associations 
befere 1800. The present Chamber of 


Commerce of the State of New York 
was organized in 1768, at which time 
there were already several informal local 
associations of traders in such cities as 
New York and Boston. The New York 
Stock Exchange has been in existence 
since 1792 and has been “national” as to 
scope of influence. The present Board 
of Underwriters of New York, formerly 
known as the National Board of Marine 
Underwriters, was organized in 1820. 
Several trade associations claim to be 
the “first formed, of national scope”; 
among the larger groups organized be- 
fore 1865 are the following, including a 
few professional associations: 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 

American Bureau of Shipping. 

American Dental Association. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. 

American Medical Association. 

American Statistical Association. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

National Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turers, 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 


(1866). 
National Education Association. 
United States Brewers Association. 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 


Between 1865 and 1875 national trade 
associations were formed in the stove, 
silk, chemical, flour milling and jewelry 
industries. The Millers National Asso- 
ciation, predecessor of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, came into being in 
1875. By 1900 there were approximate- 
ly 100 national and interstate trade as- 
sociations; by 1920 there were more than 
1,000; in 1941 there were approximately 
1,900. 

The chairman of the War Industries 
Board of World War I, Bernard Ba- 
ruch, now head of the national synthetic 
rubber committee, writing in a 1941 
compilation, “American Industry in the 
War,” comments upon the assistance to 
the general public of associations during 
a national defense emergency: 

“The War Industries Board of 1917-18 
contemplated getting ahead and keep- 
ing ahead—avoiding bottlenecks rather 
than breaking them. As to organization 
of demand and supply, this means not 
alone a mobilization of things, but all 
trades, callings and professions to which 
application can be made for the needs 
that must be met. . . . The World War 
gave rise to a kind of demand unknown 
in time of peace—an absolute demand, 
which was halted neither by prices nor 
difficulty of procurement. *Thére “fol- 
lowed an absolute shortage in “some 
trades, and a time shortage in most of 


(Continued on page 26.)°°-- ~~ 
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OPA Sets Specific Flour Ceilings 
Averaging 10% Above Present 





DIFFERENT PRICING SYSTEMS FOR 
FAMILY AND BAKERY TYPE FLOURS 


Maximums for Family Flour Named on Delivered Basis in 19 
Areas—Differential Between Bakery Patents and 
Straights—Floor Under Millfeed 


By EmMMet DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration issued a statement 
on Dec. 30 announcing that specific dol- 
lar-and-cents ceiling prices on flour 
would become effective Jan. 4, 1943, and 
would average about 10% higher than 
present temporary ceilings. 

At the same time, a floor was placed 
under millfeed prices by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., which will be supported 
by that agency at $1.50 ton below the 
OPA ceilings. 

The Department of Agriculture made 
simultaneous release of its first order 
since Secretary Wickard was made food 
administrator, in which certain services 
rendered by the baking industry were 
prohibited in order to prevent the high- 
er flour prices puncturing bread ceilings. 

The text of OPA’s statement follows: 

“In order to eliminate price inequi- 
ties between wheat and flour and allow 
for higher wheat prices without re- 
course to subsidy, the Office of Price 
Administration today announced specific 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings for sales 
by millers and blenders (secondary 
processors) of flour from wheat, semo- 
lina and farina at uniform levels av- 
eraging 10% higher than the present 
temporary ceilings based on each indi- 
vidual seller’s Sept. 28-Oct. 2 peak sales. 

“OPA states that this increase in flour 
prices should not necessitate an increase 
in the present retail bread prices be- 
cause the higher flour costs, it is esti- 
mated, will be completely offset by simul- 
taneously introduced savings in the man- 
ufacture, packaging and _ distribution 
costs of bakers effected under 
gram announced simultaneously by the 
Department of Agriculture. However, 
it will result in an increase of 40@T75c 
bbl in the cost of family flour sold to 
consumers. 

“Effective Jan. 4, 1943, Maximum 
Price Regulation 296 (wheat flour) will 
establish specific maximums for millers 
and blenders of flour from wheat which 
will reflect approximately 89% of parity 
to the farmer for all types of wheat 


a pro- 





FLOOR FOR MILLFEED 


WasuincTon, D. C.—The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. announced on 
Dec. 30 that it will support the price 
of millfeeds at $1.50 ton below the 
OPA ceilings, the purpose being to 
enable millers under the new flour 
price maximums to pay prices for 
wheat equal to the 1942 loan level, 
plus carrying charges. The support 
prices tie in with flour price ceilings 
fixed by the OPA and the CCC said 
the floors and ceilings are comparable 
to the price of feed wheat on the 
basis of protein content. The sup- 
port prices also tie in with the wheat- 
alcohol program, which is expected to 
yield large quantities of feed for live- 
stock in 1943. 





except soft red winter wheat. On the 
latter type of wheat—produced largely 
in the central and eastern states and 
used primarily for cracker, cake and 
pastry flour—the new flour ceilings will 
reflect a maximum of about 95% of 
parity. The maximum flour prices are 
predicated upon the miller receiving no 
less than $1.50 ton below present OPA 
ceiling prices for his millfeeds. 

“The wheat prices reflected by the 
flour ceilings, together with conserva- 
tion and parity payments, averaging ap- 
proximately 23.4¢c bu—or more than 11% 
of parity—reflect at least 100% of parity 
to the producer as well as a price as 
high or higher than the top prices re- 
ceived by producers during the period 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15, 1942. Thus, 
prices set by the new flour regulation 
are consistent with Executive Order No. 
9250 (providing for the stabilization of 
the national economy) and section 3 
of the second price control act. 

“It is expected that confusion and 
dislocation caused by variation in indi- 
vidual mills’ ceilings under the previous‘ 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2 freeze technique of Max- 








MAIN CLASSES OF MILLING WHEAT 


Type of wheat— Region— 
Hard red winter Southwest 
Hard red spring Northwest 


Soft red winter Central and eastern 
Soft white Pacific Northwest 
Hard white Pacific Northwest 
Durum Northwest 


Leading state— Type of flour— 


Kansas Bread 

North Dakota Bread 

Ohio Cracker, pastry, cake, 
cookies 

Washington Cracker, pastry, cake, 
cookies 

Washington Bread 

North Dakota Semolina for spaghetti 
and noodlés 








imum Price Regulation No, 280 (max- 
imum prices for specific food products) 
will be relieved by the new regulation 
setting uniform prices. Normal difficul- 
ties under individual price ceilings have 
been aggravated by rising wheat mar- 
kets, and many mills were unable to 
sell flour because their maximums did 
not reflect the increased cost of wheat. 
This situation prevailed recently over 
most sections of the country. 

“Wholesalers, jobbers and_ retailers 
also were in many cases ‘behind the 
market’ at the time of the imposition of 
ceilings. Their selling prices were based 
on inventories bought at lower prices 
and they have been unable to make new 
purchases from mills and resell at a 
profit. This situation also will be cor- 
rected by the amendments to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 237 (adjusted and 
fixed mark-up regulation for sales of 
certain food products at wholesale) and 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 238 (ad- 
justed and fixed mark-up regulation for 
sales of certain food products at re- 
tail), which allows them fixed margins 
over net costs. 

“Affecting more than 4,000 large and 
small flour mills in the United States 
whose total annual output during the 
past five years has ranged between 100,- 
275,000 and 105,992,000 bbls, the new 
order sets definite ceilings on family 
flours and bakery flours. These max- 
imum prices set today will raise prices 
above the Sept. 28-Oct. 2 base period 
levels 25@87c bbl for bakery flour and 
40@75c bbl for family flour, varying 
by regions. 

“A typical ceiling price under the new 
regulation on hard winter bakery flours 
is $6.28 bbl at Kansas City for a bak- 
ery ‘straight’ flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13% or less. A bakery ‘straight’ 
with a protein content over 13% has 
a ceiling of $6.42 bbl. The maximum 
price on cake flour at New York City 
is $9 bbl. 

“The accompanying table lists the five 
main classes of wheat from which flour 
is milled, together with the region where 
grown and type of flour obtained from 
each kind of wheat. 

“Price controls of family flours: fam- 
ily flours, constituting about 35% of the 
total flour output and sold in virtually 
every grocery store in the country, are 
‘short patent’ varieties for the most part. 
This means that they consist of 30@ 
90% of ‘straight’ flour, which combines 
all streams of the flour run. In short 
patents, the clears—as the poorer 
streams of flour are known—are re- 
moved. This selection of choice streams 
assures the housewife a flour which will 
give the best possible baking results. 

“OPA’s new regulation sets a single 
maximum family flour price for each of 
19 named areas blanketing the entire 
country. These ceilings, set on a de- 
livered basis in carload quantities packed 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, range from $7.25 
per 196-lb bbl in Colorado, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, to $9.65 in North 
Carolina. Differences in maximum prices 
reflect varying rail charges as well as 
varying merchandising practicés in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 


<> 
<> 


“This single maximum family flour 
price is based upon the brand or brands 
which are aceepted as price leaders in 
each area. Such a price gives ample 
margins to mills whose brands are not 
in the price-leader class. However, it 
can be safely assumed that these other 
brands will sell very close to their pres- 
ent discounts under leading-brand prices 
because of competitive factors. 

“Bakery flour price curbs: On bakery 
flours, representing some 65% of the 
country’s total flour output, the new 
regulation sets two prices, one for pat- 
ents and the second for all other flours. 
The differential in price between pat- 
ents and straight flours milled from 
hard winter or hard spring wheats is 
only 20¢.,bbl. In soft winter wheat 
flours, however, where very short pat- 


_ents are made, the difference between 


the patent or choice flour ceiling price 
and the straight and ‘all other flour’ 
price is $1.65@1.75 bbl. This differen- 
tial is justified because the higher grade 
soft wheat flours are very short patents, 
with a larger proportion of the ‘straight’ 
being sold as ‘clear, for which a lower 
return is obtained. 

“Under the new order, clears are given 
the same . ceiling as straights. Clears 
represent a difficult pricing problem, as 
some types—especially those from the 
hard wheat areas—sell very close to the 
price of straights and sometimes higher. 
Low protein clears may sell at substan- 
tial discounts. The basis used in the 
regulation will be satisfactory under 
current competitive conditions in the in- 
dustry, OPA officials indicated. 

“Differentials have been determined 
between the various leading milling cen- 
ters, such as Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Seattle-Portland, the Gulf and Ohio 
River points, as well as between these 
centers and country areas where prices 
generally are predicated on them. 

“In the central states from Illinois 
east to the north Atlantic area, includ- 
ing New England and extending as far 
south as the Ohio River and the Mason 
and Dixon Line, bakery hard wheat 
flour prices have been based on prices 
for spring wheat flour at Minneapolis. 

“Bakery hard wheat flour prices in 
Kansas and Nebraska and in the south- 
eastern states are based on Kansas City. 

“Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana ceil- 
ing prices on bakery hard wheat flour 
are predicated on Oklahoma-Gulf wheat 
prices. 

“In the Rocky Mountain states, prices 
for bakery hard wheat flour have been 
related to either Kansas City or Minne- 
apolis prices. 

“Pacific Coast points will find their 
maximums correlated to Seattle and 
Portland relationship. , 

“On cake flour and other soft wheat 
bakery flours, the ceiling prices in the 
Southeast are based on prices at the 


. Ohio River crossings, since these are the 


principal basing points for wheat mov- 
ing into this area. At destinations on 


the Pacific Coast, soft wheat flour max- 
imum prices are based on Seattle and 
Portland for the same reason. 

“Soft wheat flour also moves from 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho to the 
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East. Prices for this flour at eastern 
destinations are based on prices at Spo- 
kane, Wash., or Ogden, Utah, depend- 
ing upon where the flour is milled, with 
freight added to the destination point. 
“There is no typical flow pattern in 
the movement of soft wheat flours milled 
north of the Ohio River and west of the 
Mississippi. Therefore, a basis has been 
set for computing an f.o.b. mill price 


from a New York City price. To this 
f.o.b. mill price is added the freight from 
mill to destination. This is in con- 
formity with past competitive situations 
in this territory. 

“Provision also is made in the regula- 
tion for less than carload, mixed car and 
pool car sales, and for sales by millers 
or blenders at retail on a basis reflect- 
ing general industry practice.” 





FOOD DISTRIBUTION ORDER NO. 1 
GOVERNS U. S. BAKING INDUSTRY 


Measure Aims to Keep Bread Price Down, Conserve Supplies and 
Critical Materials—All White Bread Must Be Enriched 
—Consignment Selling Banned 


By EmMmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard on Dec. 29 
signed food distribution order'’No.' 1 
affecting the nation’s entire baking in- 
dustry. The order, to be administered 
by the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, becomes effective Jan. 18. 

This first regulatory measure discon- 
tinues the consignment selling of bread, 
places definite ‘restrictions on the num- 
ber of varieties of bread any baker may 
make or sell in a given week, stops slic- 
ing of bread for home ‘consumption, 
makes possible other economies, and pro- 
vides that all white bread must. be en- 
riched to approved nutritive standards. 
It is designed, 


(1) To help prevent a rise in the 
price of bread to consumers. 

(2) To conserve bread _ supplies 
and critical materials used by bak- 
ers. 

(3) To provide for more econom- 
ical distribution of bread under war- 
time conditions. 

(4) To effect material savings in 
labor and equipment in the baking 
industry. 

(5) To safeguard the nutritional 
value of white bread. 


“In developing the order,” Secretary 
Wickard said, “numerous suggestions 
from representatives of the baking in- 
dustry were used. Various groups in 
the industry have shown a real appre- 
ciation of the necessity of bringing about 
specific wartime economies. The need 
for early action, however, prevented the 
department from holding public hear- 
ings, a procedure which it customarily 
follows in a matter of such importance 
and of such widespread public interest. 
I realize that the restrictions call for real 
sacrifices on the part of many bakers, 
but I know we can depend upon their 
co-operation and assistance.” 

Though some bakers already have tak- 
en steps to simplify, conserve and econ- 
omize in their operations, the order will 
enable the entire industry uniformly to 
contribute to the war effort. 

“One significant feature of the order,” 
Secretary Wickard added, “is that it 
provides for the enrichment of all white 
bread so that essential vitamins and 
minerals, removed in the milling proc- 
ess, are restored to the bread itself. 
This action was taken in conformity with 
the recommendations of the nation’s fore- 


most nutritional scientists as represent- . 


ed by the National Research Council. 


“The enrichment of white wheat bread 
does not reduce the cost of making bread. 
In fact, it increases it but, as a part 
of our wartime food program, the main- 
tenance and strengthening of nutrition 
standards are imperative in the interest 
of national health and well being. As 
I have stated on previous occasions, 
the supply of food available to our civil- 
ian population is sufficient to provide 
a well balanced diet. If we manage our 
food program wisely we can raise our 
nutritional standards, and thereby im- 
prove health. 

“In connection with the wheat situa- 
tion, at some future time the possibility 
of increasing the milk solids in the or- 
dinary bread loaf to 6% will be thor- 
oughly explored. If we can do this, 
the plentiful supply of wheat available 
will make certain that bread can be 
even more valuable as a part of the 
food program than it is today.” 

The order prohibits “twisting” and 
“cross-panning” in the manufacture of 
pan bread. It also provides for sav- 
ings in wrapping material. Material 
savings in manpower, and in such critical 
materials as waxed paper and equip- 
ment are expected to result from these 
provisions. 

The slicing of bread by bakers is 
eliminated except that bread weighing 
two pounds or more per loaf may be 
sliced for a period of 60 days from the 
effective date of the order. This pro- 
vision likewise is expected to save critical 
materials and yet not aggravate the 
labor situation in restaurants, hotels, air- 
craft plants, shipyards and large insti- 


| Sor te in lene Gta gn ACER RR i ee 
PRESIDENT’S ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The flour- 
bread-millfeed announcements of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
OPA on Dec. 30 were timed for 
simultaneous release under orders 
from the White House, through stabil- 
ization Director Byrnes. The OPA 
had planned to withhold the flour 
ceilings until Saturday, Jan. 2, when 
the complete text of the order will be 
made public. Similarly, the bread 
order—the first to be issued under 
the food administration—was not 
scheduled for release until next Sat- 
urday. The millfeed statement of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., of course, 

_ had to follow along to complete the 
whole picture involving wheat flour. 
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tutions which use tremendous quantities 
of sliced bread daily. Wherever slicing 
can be eliminated entirely, however, the 
department is urging that this should be 
done in the interest of economy and 
conservation of equipment and materials. 

While it is not possible to compute 
the exact savings which would result 
from this order, department officials es- 
timated that the economies provided will 
enable the industry to absorb the in- 
creased cost of flour (allowed under 
OPA maximum price regulation No. 
296) without an increase in the price 
of bread. It is pointed out that addi- 
tional savings may be possible in trans- 
portation costs, and the department 
urges bakers to study this problem care- 
fully as a further contribution toward 
conserving tires, gasoline and equipment. 


——"BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


FRANK ALLEN ELECTED 
MILL VICE PRESIDENT 


M. A. Laberee Chosen Secretary of Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Frank J. Allen 
has been elected vice president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
succeeding the late H. C. Garvin, whose 
death was reported in these columns two 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Allen, who had been secretary of 
the company, will continue as general 
manager and a director. 

M. A. Laberee has been elected sec- 
retary, as Mr. Allen’s successor, and 
also to the director’s position formerly 
held by Mr. Garvin. He will continue 
in his post as assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Allen has been with the Bay 
State company since its organization in 
1899 and Mr. Laberee joined the com- 
pany in 1904. 

Always active in milling industry af- 
fairs, Mr. Allen served as president 
of the Spring Wheat Millers Club in 
1929 and succeeded Jess B. Smith as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Millers National Federation in 1935, 
when Mr. Smith became active president 
of the federation. He continued as 
chairman in the following year by elec- 
tion. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKER 
MEETING CANCELED 


Transportation problems growing out 
of the war have compelled the cancella- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers War 
Conference, which was scheduled to take 
place at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 10-12. 

Instead of the state-wide meeting, the 
Pennsylvania association will hold a series 
of regional meetings throughout | the 
state to give members the latest informa- 
tion on industry developments resulting 
from war conditions. 

So far there has been no word as to 
whether the meeting was called off vol- 
untarily or whether it was due to sug- 
gestions from government transporta- 
tion authorities. 

Two other bakery meetings in Janu- 
ary, the Potomac States association con- 
ference at Baltimore, Jan. 24-26, and the 
combined conference of the Ohio-Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia bakers at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Jan. 24-25, have not been can- 
celed and presumably will take place as 
planned. 








H. A. BULLIS HEADS 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


—~<— 
D. D. Davis Resigns Presidency to De- 
vote Entire Time and Effort to 
War Production Board Task 


Minneapouis, Minn. — Following a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
General Mills, Inc., held Dec. 29, James 
F. Bell, an- 
nounced that Harry A. Bullis had been 


elected president of General Mills, to fill 


chairman of the board, 


the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Donald D. Davis. 
president, was elected as a member of 
the board of directors to replace the 
late G. Tracy Vought. 

Mr. 
of his resignation, stated that the re- 


L. N. Perrin, vice 


Davis, in requesting acceptance 


sponsibilities which he had assumed on 
a temporary basis with the War Produc- 
tion Board were of such a nature that 
they could not be discontinued at this 
time and, therefore, he felt it a patriotic 
duty to divest himself of all other posi- 
tions of responsibility, that he might de- 
vote his entire time and attention to 
service to the government. 

“The board,” Mr. Bell said, “had no 
choice but to act regretfully in accord- 
ance with Mr. Davis’ expressed request, 
but in doing so it recognized the high 
principles and spirit of sacrifice which 
have prompted him to enter the national 
service. The board expressed its sincere 
appreciation of the valued services which 
Mr. Davis had rendered over the 20 
years of his association. Mr. Davis, in 
his departure, has requested from all 
the General Mills organization the sup- 
port for Mr. Bullis which he has al- 
ways received.” 

Mr. Bullis has been connected with 
the General Mills family since 1919, when 
he was discharged from service in the 
U. S. Army after 23 months overseas 
with the A.E.F. Prior to the war he 
had been in the employ of the Chase 
National Bank of New York City. 
After a year in the Washburn Crosby Co. 
mills at Minneapolis he was transferred 
to the general office and made a mem- 
ber of the accounting committee of the 
Shortly afterward he was 
elected comptroller and rose rapidly 
thereafter through varied positions of 


company. 


increasing responsibility. 

When General Mills was incorporated 
in 1928 Mr. Bullis was elected secretary 
and comptroller. Two years later he 
became a member of the board and vice 
president. Since 1940 he has been execu- 
tive vice president, and in the absence 
of Mr. Davis has been in active com- 
mand of the company. 

Mr. Davis was appointed on Sept. 29 
of this year to the War Production 
Board, and is now head of that bureau’s 
program division. In World War I he 
served as executive secretary of the 
milling division of the Food Adminis- 
tration, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Bell, resigning in 1917 to accept a major’s 
commission in the U. S. Army Air 
Service. In 1923 he joined Washburn 
Crosby Co., in which he held positions 
of secretary and treasurer until being 
named vice president and treasurer of 
General Mills in -1928. He has been 
president since 1934. 
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Canadian Grain Moving to Foreign 
Markets Will Be Ground in the U. S. 


Winnirec, Man.—Mexico last week 
purchased 250,000 bus of Canadian wheat 
for rail shipment from Manitoba and 
eastern Saskatchewan points, on an 18c 
freight rate to Fort William. This sale, 
described in local trade circles as a “trial 
shipment,” the first involving a 2,000,000- 
bu order now in the market, will be 
moved in United States railway cars and 
milled en route to Mexico, presumably 
at Galveston, Texas. 

Unconfirmed reports from _ reliable 
sources indicate that 18,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 bus of Canadian wheat will move 
all-rail to milling centers in the United 
States during the winter months. This 
wheat will be milled in bond and exported 
in the form of flour to overseas destina- 
tions. It is suggested that much of the 
flour may go to Africa. 

The rumors indicate that United States 


mills will not buy the wheat, but will 
do the processing for the United King- 
dom as Canadian mills are booked up 
with sufficient orders to keep them oper- 
ating to capacity well into 1943. 

Reliable reports indicate that as much 
as 10,000,000 bus of wheat may move to 
Mexico and Central America if cars are 
available. The movement will take place 
during the winter months as and when 
cars can be had. However, shipping 
space now is a serious problem and 
there is a scarcity of cars on Canadian 
and United States railways owing to 
the fact that so many are used for the 
movement of numerous items vital to the 
war effort. 

There is considerable doubt as_ to 
whether 10,000,000 bus will be worked, 
but there were indications that the 2,- 
000,000-bu order will be fully completed. 


Some of the wheat, however, may be 
worked from stocks of Canadian wheat 
now in store in the United States. 

United States mills continue in the 
market for Canadian oats for rail ship- 
ment to the eastern United States as 
well as to milling centers in Minnesota, 
Iowa and Illinois. 

Sales during the past week, however, 
were on a smaller scale than in the week 
previous, as supplies in desired shipping 
positions in Manitoba and eastern Sas- 
katchewan have apparently been tem- 
porarily cleaned up. This condition will 
undoubtedly be relieved shortly by fur- 
ther deliveries from western farms. 

Sales last week were placed at about 
1,000,000 bus, with about half reported 
sold for movement to the eastern United 
States. The remainder will go south 
from Winnipeg. 





WESTBERG MAY ADDRESS 
NORTHWEST FEED DEALERS 


MinNEAPoLis, Minn.—E. J. Thye, new- 
ly elected lieutenant governor of Minne- 
sota, who will become governor within a 
few months if Harold E. Stassen car- 
ries out his announced plan of resigning 
for active duty with the navy, will 
address the Northwest Retail Feed As- 
sociation at that organization’s conven- 
tion banquet the evening of Jan. 11. 

The convention is scheduled for Jan. 
11-12 at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis. 

John K. Westberg, price executive of 
the food price division of the Office of 
Price Administration, has been invited 
to be a convention speaker, and is ex- 
pected to accept unless the pressure of 
his work in Washington prevents. 

Another speaker will be Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, well known Minneapolis grain 
man who now is regional director for the 
War Production Board. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OFFICERS ARE NOMINATED 
BY ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Chester H. William- 
son, president of C. H. Williamson & 
Co., Ine. was recently nominated to 
succeed Walter Toberman as president 
of the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 
Mr. Toberman will become a director. 
Oliver H. Schwarz, Schwarz Grain Co., 
was nominated first vice president, and 
Leicester Busch Faust, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., second vice president. Directors 
nominated are H. R. Diercks, Cargill, 
Inc., R. J. Huetteman, Producers Grain 
Co., R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling 
& Products Co. Election will be held 
Jan. 14, 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





CHICAGO CHEMISTS SAMPLE 
PRODUCTS OF DEHYDRATION 
A demonstration of dehydrated foods 
was given in Chicago Dec. 7 before the 
Midwest Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists by Miss Mary 
Dahnke, director of home economics for 
the Kraft Cheese Co. With the aid of 
an assistant and the proper cooking 
equipment, Miss Dahnke converted many 
dehydrated products into the forms in 
which they would appear on the table. 


Among samples of dehydrated foods 
offered to the audience were baked 
beans, a variety of soups, gravy, cheese, 
beef, vegetables, milk, eggs and yeast. 

Miss Dahnke discussed the nutritive 
value of such products and stressed that 
palatability of dehydrated foods was one 
of the major problems that had been 
solved. Some of the products shown are 
now on the general market, but others 
are as yet being sold exclusively to the 
armed services. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1943 GOALS ANNOUNCED 
FOR PRODUCTION OF HOGS 


The 1948 goal for hog production, re- 
cently announced by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, calls for a 10% increase in 
1943 spring farrowings and a 10-lb in- 
crease in the average weight of hogs mar- 
keted during next year. Factors favor- 
able to attaining’ these increases in pro- 
duction include the record large corn 
crop to be harvested this fall, and the 
currently very favorable hog-corn price 
ratio. Growing conditions were unusu- 
ally good this season, and the 1942 corn 
crop is estimated at a little over 8,100,- 
000,000 bus, compared with last year’s 
crop of a little less than 2,700,000,000 
bus. A large proportion of the 1942 
corn crop will be used for raising and 
fattening the 1943 spring pig crop. Even 
though hog prices may decline season- 
ally in the next month or so, the large 
corn supply probably will hold corn 
prices to about current levels, and the 
hog-corn price ratio is expected to con- 
tinue favorable for hog producers. 





a a ae RA ar ties SA DOSER NE A 
EFFICIENCY 

Wicuita, Kansas.—Steve White, 
Cloud County, Kansas, farmer, took a 
load of wheat to his local elevator 
and sold it for $1.16 bu, according to 
the story told at the Wichita Board 
of Trade. He then asked for a load 
of chicken feed and the elevator man 
dumped the wheat he had sold back 
into his truck and charged him 86c bu. 
White wants to know why the goveru- 
ment did not send him 30c bu in the 
first place and let him stay at home 
and save his tires and gasoline. 





ACTION OF GLUTEN DURING 
BAKING REPORTED BY LAB 


New York, N. Y.—A paper prepared 
by Dr. John C. Baker, chief chemist for 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., and presented by Dr. H. K. 
Parker, an associate, held the attention 
of the New York Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, at a 
meeting in the McGraw-Hill Building 
Dec. 8. 

The address, entitled “Gluten and Its 
Relation to Flour Constituents in Bread 
Baking,” was based on several years 
of research work conducted by Dr. 
Baker and his staff at the company’s 
Belleville laboratory. The entire dis- 
course was illustrated with slides. 

Following the address, questions from 
the floor were answered by Dr. Parker 
and M. D. Mize, who also collaborated 
in the experimental work. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASIER PRICES RESTRICT 
WHEAT TRADE ON COAST 


Porttann, Orecon. — Softening of 
wheat prices last week cut sales to a 
minimum in the Pacific Northwest. Kan- 
sas mills dropped out of the market en- 
tirely, claiming that prices had worked 
over their flour ceiling levels. Prices 
slumped 1@2c bu. Farmers refused to 
sell at the lower prices; consequently, the 
market had a holiday air, and there was 
little attempt to do business, in the short 
week. 

Mills have been buying a little wheat, 
more in anticipation of future business 
rather than much current trade. Feed 
wheat sales continue very liberal. 

Crop conditions are unchanged. There 
is ample snow covering over the entire 
Inland Empire wheat territory. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SPENCER-KELLOGG ISSUES 


ANNUAL FISCAL REPORT - 


Burrato, N. Y.—Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., were obliged early in the year, 
according to a report for its fiscal year 
ending Aug. 29, to charge off and elim- 
inate completely from its accounts its 
investment and advances to its foreign 
subsidiary which produced coconut oil 
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. 
in Manila, P. I., because of the capture 
of that city by Japan. 

The company at the same time, the re- 
port said, charged off its relatively small 
investment at Hankow, China, consist- 
ing of a refinery for the accumulation 
and preparation of tung oil. The com- 
pany still owns and operates three tank 
steamers but they now are under char- 
ter to the government. 

The report said that the company’s new 
solvent extraction plant at Decatur, II, 
is operating successfully. Because of 
this year’s large crop of flaxseed and 
soybeans, all of the company’s mills are 
operating at a high percentage of ca- 
pacity. 

The company more than tripled its 
provision for federal income and excess 
profits taxes in its fiscal year, and as a 
partial result, net profit declined to 
$1,349,658 or $2.65 a share, from $1,861,- 
865 or $3.66 a share, in the previous 
fiscal year. Net sales in 1942 were $59,- 
253,389 as compared with $40,454,901 
the previous year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FISH OVEN BUYS FOUNDRY 

Beorr, Wis.—The Fish Oven & Equip- 
ment Co., Beloit, has announced it will 
operate the Superior Brass Foundry, 
Beloit. Equipment of the foundry is 
being moved to the plant at 1546 Henry 
Avenue. Both ferrous and nonferrous 
castings will be produced. O. A. Hillery, 


‘proprietor of the foundry, is to be su- 
‘ perintendent. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARRO BRAND APPLIED TO 
ALL GENERAL MILLS FEEDS 


All three of General Mills’ commer- 
cial feeds, Gold Medal, Larro and Sper- 
ry, have been consolidated under one 
brand name—Larro “Farm-Tested” 
Feeds—Harry A. Bullis, executive vice 
president, has announced, and they will 
henceforth be distributed nationally un- 
der that name. 

This decision thus to nationalize Gen- 
eral Mills’ commercial feeds has been de- 
scribed by officers of the company as 
“one of the most important moves ever 
taken by General Mills.” 

Heretofore, Gold Médal feeds have 
been distributed throughout the central 
western states, Sperry feeds in the Pa- 
cific Coast states and Larro feeds in the 
eastern states. All three will now use 
one uniform sack design and uniform 
descriptive names for the 20 or more 
products which each of the three manu- 
factures. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DISTILLERS’ GRAIN OUTPUT 
CONTINUES AT HIGH RATE 


An indication of the vastly expanded 
output of war alcohol, the following table 
of production of distillers’ dried grains 
shows the rate of increase in the past 
two and a half years, as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in tons: 





Month-— 1942 1941 1940 
SEY ccccccccces 32,800 14,900 10,400 
August ......... 32,600 13,900 9,700 
September ...... 32,100 18,500 11,900 
October 24,200 16,200 
November 19,400 16,900 
December 25,300 17,200 
January 30,000 19,400 
February 24,700 19,100 
March 29,200 18,600 
BRE ccccseccecs 31,700 18,100 
May 32,200 17,300 
TOMO. ccseescvece 31,300 16,300 

Totals 295,300 191,100 





*Preliminary. 
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FLOUR PACKAGE SIZES 
MAY BE SIMPLIFIED 


Several Government Agencies Consider- 
ing Recommendation of Such a 
Step, Federation Says 


Wasuinoton, D. C—A definite trend 
toward simplification of flour package 
sizes has developed in Washington, and 
it may result before long in a new and 
streamlined schedule of package sizes, 
according to the Washington office of the 
Millers National Federation. 

The United States army for several 
months has been buying flour on the 
basis of 100-Ib units, and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration recently 
sent out offers to buy enriched and whole 
wheat flours for domestic relief purposes, 
quotations to be on the basis of a 200-Ib 
bbl with the flour packed in 100-Ib cotton 
bags. The flour may also be taken out in 
25-lb and 121/-lb cottons and papers. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in a 
recent questionnaire sent out at the re- 
quest of Mr. Byrnes in connection with 
the price ceiling problem, asked for the 
reaction of the millers on a schedule 
of flour package sizes of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lbs. It is understood that the 
reaction of millers was generally favor- 
able to such a proposal. 

The container division of the War 
Production Board has been giving serious 
consideration to simplifying bag sizes for 
a broad list of commodities, including 
flour. 

It is not yet clear how the simplifica- 
tion of package sizes will be brought 
about, the federation states, but the 
Washington office of the organization is 
keeping in close touch with government 
agencies involved, and is furnishing data 


indicating the problems confronting 
millers in connection with the proposed 
change. 
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MANPOWER REPORT SHOWS 
AREAS OF LABOR SHORTAGE 


The total daily capacity of flour mills 
in the United States, as shown in Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Muitter’s 1942 List of 
Mills, is 709,768 bbls. Of this capacity, 
187,760 bbls is located in what have 
recently been classified as “labor short- 
age areas.” Sections of the country in 
which a labor shortage is expected in 
the near future contain mills capable 
of producing 123,000 bbls daily, while 
labor surpluses exist in communities rep- 
resenting a daily flour production capac- 
ity of 31,876 bbls. 

These figures were calculated upon the 
findings of a recent general: labor sur- 
vey by the War Manpower Commission. 
The government report lists 270 indus- 
trial areas that include all cities of 
5,000 or more population and smaller 
cities in which 5,000 or more workers 
must be added to the local labor force 
to meet peak production demands. La- 
bor shortages exist in 102 of these areas, 
shortages are expected in 77 and sur- 
pluses are current in 91. The list was 
compiled for use by the War Production 
Board and government procurement 
agencies as a guide in placing war con- 
tracts. 

The greater part of the nation’s daily 
milling capacity is not included in any 
of the three classifications. However, 
most milling centers are in critical areas. 
Those located in sections having actual 
labor shortages are Buffalo, Wichita, Se- 








attle, Tacoma and Portland. Shortages of 
labor are expected in areas which include 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Toledo, St. 
Louis and Chicago. 

Surpluses are shown in a number of 
states, among which are Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Wisconsin. A few milling 
cities located near areas in which a 
labor shortage exists or is expected were 
shown to have a surplus. These included 
Topeka, Kansas, St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Springfield, Mo. 

In releasing the list, the War Man- 
power Commission pointed out that the 
grouping of localities might be changed 
from time to time. Areas were urged 
to solve their labor problems by utiliz- 
ing every source of untapped labor, in- 
cluding women and handicapped workers. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VICTORY CORPS GIRLS 

The Victory Corps Girls of the Glov- 
ersville, N. Y., high school assisted Miss 
Pauline Girard, eastern representative 
of Wheat Flour Institute, when she gave 
a bread making demonstration there re- 
cently. The demonstration was spon- 
sored by the county extension clubs. The 
home economics students who compose 
the Victory Corps also assist at the 
local Red Cross canteen. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Food Merchants Take On 
Variety of Side Lines 


New York, N. Y.—Shortages of many 
standard grocery items have caused food 
brokers and grocers to take on lines 
that seem foreign to their trade. One 
co-operative food group is featuring en- 
cyclopedias, another cleaning fluids, and 
the new Fleischmann vitamin yeast tab- 
lets will be offered by all of this trade. 

“Stretchers” for meat, coffee and but- 
ter are beginning to come in as natural 
consequences of the shortages and dried 
vegetables and dried soups are a trend of 
wartime processing already on _ the 
shelves. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CONSERVATION OF PROTEINS 

In a recent demonstration at Bates- 
ville, Ark., Miss See Rice, southern rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
stressed conservation of proteins in com- 
binations of baking with meat. State 
food specialists and county home demon- 
stration agents attended the demonstra- 
tion. Miss Rice’s audience represent 
20,000 organized rural women who work 
in county groups. 
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December Weather Helpful 
For Western Kansas Wheat 


Donce Crry, Kansas.—December has 
been a wonderful month for wheat in 
the highlands of the Southwest. There 
has not been a great deal of moisture but 
enough to wet down the top earth which 
had been depleted by the lush growth and 
the drying winds of November. 

In addition to the actual precipitation, 
days have been foggy and damp. Tem- 
peratures have been stable, without 
great fluctuation. While days have been 
so cold that the wheat plant is prac- 
tically dormant, it is nevertheless in a 
growing condition for the ground is not 
yet frozen. The moisture reserves are 
not what they were last year, but with 


so favorable a December and something 
more than average precipitation, farmers 
of the Southwest are looking forward to 
another good wheat year. 

In anticipation of this outlook there 
has been a considerable movement of 
wheat. Shipments took on the aspect 
of harvest days. Millions of bushels of 
wheat had never been under loan and 
now that the prices are favorable, there 
is a disposition of farmers to clear their 
space for the next crop. Even where 
the loan had been made, considerable 
wheat has been redeemed at a few cents 
loss and moved out of bins. Part of 
this movement was in anticipation of gas 
rationing. 





1942 CORN CROP REACHES ALL-TIME 
PEAK: WHEAT NEAR RECORD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimates of this 
year’s farm crops Dec. 18 placed pro- 
duction of wheat at 981,327,000 bus, the 
second largest crop on record, and corn 
at 3,175,154,000 bus, the largest crop 
ever grown. 

Wheat production indicated a month 
ago was 984,046,000 bus. The 1941 crop 
was 943,127,000 bus and the 1930-39 10- 
year average production was 745,575,000 
bus. 

The forecast of the corn crop a month 
ago was 3,185,141,000 bus. Production 
was 2,677,517,000 bus last year, and the 
10-year average production was 2,807,- 
452,000 bus. 

Winter wheat production is 703,253,000 
bus, compared with 697,708,000 bus in- 
dicated a month ago, 670,709,000 bus pro- 
duced last year, and 570,001,000 bus, the 
10-year average. 

The spring wheat crop is 278,074,000 
bus, compared with 286,338,000 bus in- 
dicated a month ago, 272,418,000 bus last 
year and 175,574,000 bus, the 10-year 
average. 

Durum wheat production is 44,660,000 
bus, compared with 43,546,000 bus indi- 
cated a month ago, 41,653,000 bus pro- 
duced last year, and 27,297,000 bus, the 
10-year average. 

Final production estimates of other 
crops, with comparative figures giving 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV: 





last year’s production and the 10-year 
average production, follow: 


(Bus, 000’s omitted) 





Final, 1942 1941 10-yr av 
Oats +. 1,358,730 1,180,663 1,016,061 
Barley 426,150 362,082 226,460 
ee xeeces 57,341 45,364 37,870 
Buckwheat 6,687 6,038 7,365 
Flaxseed ...... 40,660 32,285 11,252 
RISO cccscvccece 66,363 61,323 45,712 
Grain sorghums 107,245 111,784 62,747 
(Tons, 000's omitted) 
Final, 1942 1941 10-yr av 
Cottonseed ..... 5,790 4,788 5,890 
All hay ........ 105,328 94,238 78,733 
(Pounds, 000’s omitted) 
Final, 1942 1941 10-yr av 
Soybeans for 
DORMS ccccees 209,559 105,587 36,385 
Peanuts ....... 2,504,440 1,476,845 1,067,438 


The area of the various important crops 
harvested this year and the acre yield were: 


Acreage Bu acre 

GOR scocscccceseces 89,484,000 35.5 
All Wheat ..ccccoece 49,464,000 19.8 
Winter wheat ....... 35,666,000 19.7 
All spring wheat... 13,798,000 20.2 
Durum wheat ...... 2,109,000 21.2 
OBS ceccccccescccce 37,899,000 35.9 
Barley .cccccccccccs 16,782,000 25.4 
RYO ccccccccceccccce 3,837,000 14.9 
Buckwheat ......... 378,000 17.7 
FIQxS0@d .cccccccces 4,402,000 9.2 
MICO ccccccccccvcces 1,477,000 44.9 
Sorghums (for grain) 5,896,000 18.2 
Lbs to acre 

COLTON ccccccccccces 22,660,000 275.1 
ons to acre 

All BAY .ccccccccees 72,744,000 1.45 
Bus to acre 

Soybeans (for beans) 10,762,000 19.5 
is to acre 

Peanuts ..cccscccece 3,690,000 79.0 


The area harvested, acre yield and total 
production of the various important crops 
by principal producing states were: 


CORN 
Area Acre Total 
harvested yield production 
Wisconsin ... 2,408,000 43.0 105.544.300 
Minnesota ... 4,763,000 43.5 207,100,000 
OWE. ccccsces 9,704,000 61.5 696,796,000 
North Dakota 1,160,000 25.0 29,000,000 
South Dakota ...... eee 100,577,000 
WINTER WHEAT 
TOWS .ecccces 195,000 23.0 4,485,000 
South Dakota 188,000 20.0 3,760,000 
Montana 1,362,000 25.5 34,731,000 
SPRING WHEAT 
Minnesota ... 897.000 20.5 18,388,000 
North Dakota 5,609,000 20.0 112,180,000 
South Dakota 2,100,000 17.0 35,700,000 
Montana - 1,905,000 20.5 89,052,000 
DURUM WHEAT 
Minnesota ... 55,000 21.5 1,182,000 
North Dakota 1,712,000 22.0 37,664,000 
South Dakota 342,000 17.0 5,814,000 
OATS 
Wisconsin ... 2,339,000 43.0 100,577,000 
Minnesota ... 4,082,000 43.6 177,567,000 
TOWM coccccce 5.165,000 39.0 201,435,000 
North Dakota 2,025,000 37.0 74,925,000 
South Dakota 2,260,000 40.0 90,400,000 
Montana .... 621,000 39.0 20,319,000 
FLAXSEED 
Minnesota ... 1,595,000 10.0 15,950,000 
TOWS ..cceeee 235,000 12.0 2,820,000 
North Dakota 1,312,000 7.0 9,184,000 
South Dakota 352,000 10.0 3,520,000 
Montana .... 340,000 7.6 2,550,000 
SOYBEANS 
GOW occcocce 1,872,000 21.0 89,312,000 
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FAMILY FLOUR SALES ONLY SIGNS 
OF LIFE IN STALEMATED MARKET 


Most Millers Withdraw Quotations With Prices Listed Entirely 
Nominal—Shipping Directions Heavy—Bakery Sales 
Impossible—Clears Strong 


With the exception of a fair run of 
business in high grade family patents, 
the flour market is completely dead. 
Quotations are unavailable at most cities 
and any prices mentioned are listed as 
entirely nominal. Business is possible in 
isolated instances only with 
the price ceiling situation 
making other sales un- 
workable. The trade ev- 
erywhere is marking time 
pending a clarification of 
the puzzle. Adding to the 
stalemate created by the price rule is the 
usual holiday lull. 





Spring wheat mills reported active 
family flour trade last week but other 
business was completely lacking. Sales, 
however, did manage to reach 60% of 
capacity, which compares with 120% in 
the previous week and 29% in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 


Sales slumped sharply in the South- 
west with only the top grades of family 
flour moving. The sales figure for last 
week dropped off to 20% of capacity as 
against 47% in the preceding period and 
24% in the similar week a year ago. 

No business worthy of mention was 
the consensus of Buffalo millers. Prices 
are entirely nominal. Only minor fill-in 
sales were noted. In the central states 
most mills were out of the market ex- 
cept on family flour. On the Pacific 


<> 


Coast some scattered sales were report- 
ed, but the price situation was blocking 
business in any appreciable volume. 

The market for clears continues very 
firm with the spring wheat product very 
scarce. Prices are also strong in the 
Southwest with the trade readily taking 
the amount offered. 

Shipping directions are heavy in every 
section with the trade ordering out sup- 
plies to take care of its needs. 

Prices, if mentioned, are nominal. 
Most millers are not quoting. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production was off sharply last 
week with total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tue Norruwesrern MILLER 
(accounting for 65% of the nation’s 
production) amounting to 1,404,145 bbls, 
compared with the good run of 1,563,533 
bbls turned out in the preceding week 
and 1,139,885 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Two years ago the fig- 
ure was 1,095,082 and three years ago 
1,072,640. Output in the Northwest was 
off 39,000 bbls, the Southwest 46,000, 
eastern division of the Central West 
50,000, western division of the Central 
West 13,000, and the North Pacific 
Coast 13,000. Buffalo was the only cen- 
ter to report a gain, the increase amount- 
ing to 4,000 bbls. Complete details of 
output by sections can be found in 
the table on the opposite page. 
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Greater Interest Shown in Vitamins 
This Year Than Last, Survey Reveals 


People generally, but girls to a greater 
extent than adult women, are showing 
a greater interest in vitamins this year 
than they did in 1941, it is reported by 
Charles L. Bowman, manager of the 
pharmaceutical division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City, on the 
basis of two surveys made in 1941 and 
1942, respectively, by the Kenyon Re- 
search Corp. in New York. 

The survey was conducted in north- 
western Ohio and the southernmost por- 
tion of Michigan. It included Toledo, 
12 smaller cities and a considerable rural 
area. This section of the country was 
chosen because it was believed that it 
contained an average type of population. 

Over 3,000 individuals were _ inter- 
viewed (1,567 in 1941 and 1,567 in 1942). 
They comprised men, women, boys and 
girls in their homes and at their places of 
work, and these interviews were made 
according to a pattern as to social and 
economic status and age, so as to repre- 
sent a fairly true cross section of the 
population between the ages of 12 and 65. 

In 1941, 19% of all people had con- 
siderable interest in vitamins generally, 
while 45% had a moderate interest and 
36% no interest. This compared with the 
following findings for 1942: 30% consid- 
erable interest, 46% moderate interest, 
24% no interest. 

Among men “considerable interest” in- 
creased from 16% to 20% and “moderate 
interest” from 37% to 43%. Interest was 


fairly stationary among the women, but 
among girls “considerable interest” rose 
from 138% to 21% and “moderate inter- 
est” from 60% to 61%, while among boys 
“considerable interest” rose from 18% to 
17% and “moderate interest” from 46% 
to 58%. 

Only 7% of adults in 1941 showed that 
they positively recognized the term “vita- 
min B complex”; on the other hand in 
1942, 31% of adults had heard of the 
vitamin B complex. This increase was 
even more startling among young people. 
Of these 12% recognized the term in 
1941, while 35% of them recognized it 
in 1942. 

In the 1942 survey, 63% of all the peo- 
ple interviewed knew that yeast contained 
vitamins. The knowledge was equally 
divided among men and women, but boys 
and especially girls were better informed. 
Of the latter 75% knew that yeast con- 
tained vitamins. 

In 1941, 75% of people had tried some 
form of yeast, while this year 78% had 
done so. These figures were almost the 
same for adults and young people. 

The health value of yeast was believed 
in by 76% of the people interviewed in 
1941 and by 79% in 1942. In addition 
to these 79%, another 16% were unable 
to express any opinion, while only 5% 
believed yeast had no value. Here again, 
young people both in 1941 and 1942, indi- 
cated a better: knowledge of the subject 
than their seniors. 

Standard Brands believes that the re- 
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sults of this survey, in conducting which 
a deliberate effort was made to avoid 
the use of leading questions, demonstrate 
an opportunity for pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers to increase interest in their 
products by adopting some form of the 
natural B complex. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENTS MEET 

Miss See Rice represented Wheat 
Flour Institute at a conference of Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas home demonstra- 
tion agents in Memphis Dec. 8. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard and M. L. 
Wilson, director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare, presided at the 
meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DUST EXPLOSION IN BURRUS MILL 
Fort Wortn, Texas.—A dust explo- 

sion on the third floor of the cleaner 

section of the mill of the Burrus Mill 

& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Dec. 24, in- 

jured three employees, and did consid- 
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erable damage, including many windows 
blown out from the second to the seventh 
floor. Operation of the mill will be sus- 
pended for three or four days. 
———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ENRICHED FLOUR DEMONSTRATION 
Miss Alma Swenson, midwestern rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
gave demonstrations of enriched white 
flour uses before 450 home makers and 
home economics students at Steubenville 
and Dillonvale, Ohio, recently. Miss 
Swenson also broadcast over station 
WSTB in Steubenville, with flour values 
as her subject. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGIA BAKERY SUSPENDS 
Attanta, Ga.—The Colonial Baking 
Co., Valdosta, Ga., formerly a plant of 
the Collins Baking Co. group, has sus- 
pended operations for the duration. It 
is a branch of the Columbus, Ga., plant 
of the company, of which E. P. Cline is 
president. Mr. Cline is also president 
of the Georgia Bakers Council. 














FEED MARKETS REMAIN UNCHANGED; 
STRONG TONE CONTINUES 
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Feed Supplies of All Kinds 


Find Ready 


Absorption—Tight 


Delivery Situation Remains in Oil Seed Meals—Prices Hold 
at Ceiling Levels for Wheat Millfeeds 


A decidedly strong tone is still pres- 
ent in feed markets as the urgent de- 
mand which has been in evidence during 
recent weeks continues. 
try committed to the heaviest feeding 
program on record, feed supplies of all 
kinds find ready ab- 
sorption. The tight 
delivery situation in 
oil seed meals re- 
mains as no new of- 
ferings are made 
either by the crusher or jobbing trade. 
Production of linseed meal and soybean 
meal is of record proportions but goes 
entirely on previously booked contracts. 
Wheat millfeeds are available for both 
prompt and future shipments but de- 
mand is good and prices hold at around 
ceiling levels. The index number, calcu- 
lated from available quotations, many 
of which are nominal, advanced slightly 
and was placed at 173.4 compared with 
172 for the previous week and 157.7 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

Production of wheat millfeeds re- 
mained large at 92,100 tons last week. 
This was 5,000 tons larger than for the 
corresponding week last year, and 2,000 
tons over the previous week’s output. 

Wheat millfeeds quiet at Minneapolis 
with quotations easier. Mill offerings 
for later shipment are restricted be- 
cause of the uncertainties which 
still surround the milling situation 
inasmuch as the’ spread _ between 
flour ceilings and current wheat values 
does not permit the making of new flour 
contracts. Feeds for delivery at Minne- 
apolis are held near the ceiling price of 
$37.75 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, while 
country mills quote their offerings around 





_ $39.75 ton, delivered Milwaukee or Chi- 


cago rate points, the ceiling price for 
that territory being $39.80 ton. Demand 
comes from all classes of trade but 
mixed feed manufacturers continue to 
furnish the principal inquiry. 
Quotations on all the oil seed meals 
remain entirely. nominal since. none of 
these kinds. are offered either by proc- 
essors or resellers. Offerings of linseed 


With the coun-, 


meal which have been recently made in 
a moderate way for June, July and 
August, 1943, shipment also have been 
withdrawn and none is quotable for any 
delivery. The same situation holds true 
on soybean meal. Some clarification of 
the general trading position on these 
items will likely take place when further 
announcements are issued either in con- 
nection with new price ceilings for oil 
meals or any revision of the regulations 
covering resale marketings. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CEREAL CHEMISTS’ MEETING 

Wheat Flour Institute’s nutrition direc- 
tor, Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, was the fea- 
tured speaker at a recent meeting of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., group of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. She 
spoke on enriched flour from the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint. 

Guests of the meeting were Buffalo 
Red Cross canteen workers and members 
of the nutrition committee. Miss Pauline 
Girard, eastern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, also attended the meet- 
ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR AS A MEAT EXTENDER 
Miss Pauline Girard, eastern represen- 
tative of Wheat Flour Institute, attended 
a regional meeting in Huntington, W. 
Va., recently on plans for sharing the 
meat. The group was composed of home 
demonstration and farm bureau agents, 
Office of Civilian Defense workers, and 
members of the state nutrition committee. 
Miss Girard explained the place of flour 
and flour products as meat extenders. 
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ALTITUDE MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

Demonstrations of bread making re- 
quire precise planning and timing by 
field representatives of Wheat Fleur In- 
stitute. Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks found 
a new factor to consider when she dem- 
onstrated enriched white flour uses at 
the University of Nevada at Reno re- 
cently. “The 4,000-ft altitude had to be 


considered there.. It -will be a factor in 
much of her western territory. 
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WHEAT PRICES TEND 
TOWARD HIGHER LEVEL 


Market Activity Almost Completely 
Stalemated Awaiting Flour Ceiling 
News—Winter Crop Favorable 


Wheat futures have tended higher, in- 
fluenced mostly by trade expectations 
that flour ceilings would soon be raised 
and that higher prices would be neces- 
sary to attract liberal country move- 

ment. The trade con- 
tinues to await word 
from Washington 
about the new ceil- 
ings and until the 


news is forthcoming 
little wheat trading activity is expected. 
Conditions as affecting the winter 


whole favor- 
While snow cover has disappeared 
from most of the western and all of the 
southwestern belt, there were no harm- 
ful temperatures there and a good blan- 
ket afforded ample protection in most 
sections where extremely cold Weather 
prevailed. In the southern Ohio Valley 
wheat tops show brown, but no perma- 
nent injury is indicated. Some rather 
unfavorable daytime thawing and night- 
time freezing is reported from Nebraska. 
Most wheat fields in the Pacific North- 
west have snow protection. Under bet- 
ter moisture conditions, small grains in 
southern states show improvement. The 
official estimate as of Dec. 1 placed the 
condition of winter wheat at 88% com- 
pared with 87% a year ago and a 10- 
year average (1930-39) for that date of 
79%. Acreage was reduced about 2.2% 
to 37,482,000. The total wheat crop in 
1942 was placed at 981,327,000 bus, the 
largest since 1915. The spring wheat 
crop was placed at 278,000,000 bus, of 
which durum was 44,660,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMA DESCRIBES RECENT 
FLOUR PURCHASE AWARDS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The AMA has 
been in the market for several lots of 
flour recently. On Dec. 9, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., f.o.b. North Kansas 
City, Mo., was awarded the contract for 
9,000 bbls of hard wheat bakers flour 
at $5.40 bbl. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., f.o.b. New 
York, on Dec. 14 was awarded a con- 
tract to supply 176,026 lbs of wheat flour 
at $3.45 ewt. 

Hard wheat flour purchases announced 
Dec. 15 totaled 5,000 bbls, with the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., f.o.b. Kansas City, pro- 
viding 4,000 bbls at $5.15 and American 
Flour, Inc., f.o.b. Newton or Ottawa, 
Kansas, 1,000 bbls at $5.07. 

On Dec. 16, Washburn Crosby Co., 
f.o.b. Buffalo, N. Y., agreed to supply 
1,344,000 Ibs of wheat flour in sealed 
cans at $4.34 ewt. 

Cracked wheat was also purchased on 
Dec. 16, with the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., supply- 
ing 10,000,000 Ibs at $2.62 cwt; and 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., f.o.b. Seattle, 
5,000,000 Ibs at $2.60. 

On Dec. 18, awards for standard 
wheat middlings were divided .as follows: 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, 180,000 Ibs at $1.72, cwt; 
Sperry Flour Co., f.o.b. Tacoma, Wash., 
252,000 lbs at $1.831,; Sperry Flour Co., 
f.o.b. Vallejo, Cal., 246,000 lbs at $2.041,. 

On Dee. 17, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
f.o.b. Springfield, Ill, was awarded a 


wheat crop continue on the 
able. 
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contract to supply 10,575 bbls of-enriched 
soft wheat flour. at $6.98 bbl. Also on the 
same date, the AMA contracted for 
20,000 bbls of export straight flour to be 
provided by the Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., f.o.b. Portland, Oregon, at $5.02 bbl. 

Export straight flour was also pur- 
chased on Dec. 18, with Crown Mills, 
f.o.b. Portland, Oregon, agreeing to sup- 
ply 15,000 bbls at $5. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TREND IS UNCERTAIN 
IN COTTON MARKET 


Trade Opinion Says Anything “May 
Happen”—Downward Movement at 
Calcutta Burlap Market 





New York, N. Y.—Cables reaching 
here have made no mention of possible 
damage to mills or the burlap supply 
on hand as a result of the recent Jap- 
anese bombings of Calcutta. However, 
the general news reports indicate that 
few bombs were dropped, causing little 
damage and only scattered casualties. 

The Calcutta market reported general 
declines in lightweights and heavyweights 
following the enemy action and _ the 
downward movement could well be a 
market reaction to the bombing. 

A holiday wave of profit taking sent 
prices down on the New York Cotton 
Exchange with net losses ranging 90c@ 
$1.05 in the initial reaction. Opinion in 
the trade attributed the selling to favor- 
able war news, but some viewed it as a 
technical adjustment after the general 
upward trend of the market this month. 
The selling movement was influenced by 
New Orleans interests with activity there 
affecting the trend early in the move- 
ment. 

A nervous tension caused by profit 
taking was quite consistent with con- 
tinued hedge selling and liquidation fol- 
lowing through the movement. At pres- 
ent the trend seems quite uncertain with 
trade opinion pointing to the fact that 
“anything may happen.” This nervous 
situation may be expected to crop up 
at any time between now and start of 
business under the new Congress, with 
outside developments strongly influenc- 
ing the trend of the market. 

Activity in the local burlap market 
remains unchanged with current difficul- 
ties and problems little inclined to spur 
importers and bag manufacturers to 
make further commitments for future 
shipment. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.386 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 13.21 as compared with 
13.84 a year ago. 
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BAKER ACQUITTED 

PirrssurcuH, Pa—James Domenick, 
former president of the Home Baking 
Co., Ebensburg, Pa., was acquitted in 
the Cambria County Courts recently of 
a charge of arson. A fire warden in- 
stituted the prosecution after three fires 
had been discovered in the bakery. On 
the stand Mr. Domenick denied the 
charges. His array of character wit- 
nesses was composed of influential citi- 
zens of the county. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 














Previous Dec. 27, Dec. 28, Dec. 30, 
Dec. 26, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
OR: a 5 ov 40 6006640 4006 ¥4e *335,376 374,666 276,676 213,977 232,814 
GOMER WOR cc cere decbcsvesseeese 554,168 600,210 429,624 415,945 422,927 
_. ., OREETE ETT LET PEP eer Tare 218,542 214,836 193,635 158,684 124,326 
Central West—Eastern Div. *100,030 150,382 102,703 100,445 115,768 
Western Division .......... 58,307 71,849 57,995 50,684 50,455 
WOUTMORRE nccesteccviccnsecsres *20,426 20,685 6,225 34,129 13,069 
North Pacific Coast .......+++++ 117,296 130,905 72,527 121,218 113,281 
BOON ccvcovecicectiivovece’ 1,404,145 1,563,533 1,139,385 1,095,082 1,072,640 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity ‘ . July 1 to———, 
Dec. 26, Previous Dec. 27, Dec. 28, Dec. 30, Dec. 26, Dec. 27, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 60 67 49 38 41 8,698,151 8,270,441 
Southwest ....... 78 85 61 59 61 14,276,659 13,374,943 
BuMalo ..ccccesee 74 72 65 54 41 5,223,030 5,070,320 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 55 79 55 53 66 3,388,104 3,242,970 
Western Div. .. 50 61 49 43 43 1,690,259 1,430,502 
Southeast ....... 47 73 31 64 31 651,778 544,097 
N. Pacific Coast.. 70 78 36 56 51 3,289,815 3,108,322 
Petals ..csses 68 76 54 53 51 37,217,796 35,941,595 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Dec. 80-86 ...+0: 415,500 338,811 82 “ey — eo 
Previous week 415,500 370,199 89 8 vity 
wane —_ eeeeoes 415,500 256,508 62 Dec. 20-26 ...... 376,950 223,980 59 
Two years ago... 415,500 236,832 57 Previous week 376,950 233,125 62 
Five-year AVerage ......seeeeeeeeee 61 Year ago ....... 376,950 163,476 43 
Ten-year AVETAGE .......0ceeseeees 60 Two years ago... 389,550 135,431 35 
. Five-year Average .......seeseeeees 40 
Kansas City TOR-VORF GVGTERS. cccccccrccccccces 39 
Dee, 0208 cccecs 180,000 135,350 75 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 180,000 141,544 79 estimated. 
Year ago ....+-+- 180,000 98,413 55 
Two years ago... 180,000 100,702 56 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVETAGE ...-- eee eeeeeeeee 63 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVETAZE] ...sceeeeeereeeee 63 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Wichita Dec. -20-26 ...... 180,300 111,396 62 
Bee. S0-06 61.05. 56,700 35,322 62 Previous week 180,300 141,541 79 
Previous week 56,700 41,651 i: 2S ree 180,300 113,200 63 
Year ago ....... 56,700 28,759 51 Two years ago... 180,900 78,546 43 
Two years ago... 56,700 34,729 61 PIVOVORS BVGPERS cccccccctvcicecss 48 
Salina DON<FORF GVGOTERS cccccccecccctecee 45 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 56,100 44,685 80 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 56,100 46,816 83 Easte ivision 
Year ago ....... 56,100 45,944 82 astern Divisio 
Two years ago... 56,100 43,682 78 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 
PACIFIC COAST . Weekly Flour Pct 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Seattle and Tacoma District Dec. 20-26 ...... 183,150 100,030 55 
Weekly Flour Pct. previous week 189,240 150,382 79 
—~ —_ pda TASS BBO 6 cnccss 187,620 102,703 55 
Two years ago... 189,120 100,445 53 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 94,800 71,357 75 +S andl dosed auisaae reer ced pants eek ; 56 
Previous week 94,800 72,734 717° «Ten-year average ........ecseeeeee 55 
VeGr ABO .cccece 130,800 36,412 28 Production for current week is partly esti- 
Two years ago... 141,600 81,191 57s mated. 
Five-year A@VeCTAZE 2... cee cece eceeee 49 
Ten-year AVerage .....seeeees ‘ 48 Western Division 
Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Dec. 20-86 «sec; 73,200 45,939 63 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 73,200 58,171 79 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Year ago .....+- 73,400 36,115 49 capacity output of ac- 
Two years ago... 74,600 40,027 54 bbls bbls tivity 
Five-year average ......eeseeeseeee 60 Mee, $0696 .ccccs 117,600 58,307 50 
Ten-year AVETABS” ....cccccsccccces 59 Previous week .. 117,600 71,849 61 
BOOP GOO ccceccs 117,600 57,995 49 
‘i THE SOUTHEAST Two years ago... 117,600 50,684 43 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year average ..........++.+++- 45 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at Ten-year average ............++.++ 48 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 7 
Weekly Flour Pct. BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pet. 
bbis bbis tivity capacity output of ac- 
Dec. 20-26 ...... 42,700 20,426 47 bbls bbis tivity 
Previous week .. 28,000 20,685 73 Dec. 20-26 ...... 294,600 218,542 74 
Year ago ....... 19,800 6,225 31 Previous week 294,600 214,836 72 
Two years ago... 53,280 34,129 64 Year ago ....... 294,600 193,635 65 
Five-year Average .....sseeseseses . 47 Two years ago... 289,800 158,684 54 
DORVOOF BGVETERS ccccrvcccccsevece 50 WEVODORE BUSTERS 2c ccccsccicessece 60 
Production for current week is estimated. Ten-year AVETABE ....--scceeeesess 63 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r— Southwest, -——Northwest——, c— Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


production to date 


Dec. 20-26 ...... 26.016 681,865 
Previous week .. 28,241 

Two weeks ago.. 26,961 

1941 .....-20+.-, 20,261 629,427 
1940 ..ivec..ee+ 19,588 690,785 
BOSE. eoceecive B0,594 BOERS 
1938 ......%.... 19,390 688,502 
Five-yr.. average 20,988 620,015 


12,986 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


339,213 8,195 198,499 47,197 1,219,577 
8,056 50,746 
8,226 49,660 
321,628 7,261 191,509 38,043 1,143,335 
295,262 6,951 189,932 33,644 1,075,979 
311,343 4,662 192,951 33,439 1,113,017 
314,122 6,954 201,391 33,684 1,104,015 
316,314 6,405 194,856 37,182 1,181,185 
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ODT Admits Gas 
Plan for Trucks 
Is Too Complex 


Wasuinoton, D. C,—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has tacitly admitted 
the failure of its original plan to give 
farm and other trucks a “tailor made” 
gasoline rationing, and is worried about 
a substitute plan to straighten things out. 

This was learned at the ODT as the 
“kick back” on its motor truck division’s 
elaborate certificate of war necessity 
questionnaires continued to pour in. 

Latest hitch in gasoline rationing for 
necessary trucks—too few district of- 
fices to handle the job—resulted from a 
budget bureau refusal to permit ODT to 
establish more than 142 district offices 
to clean up the confusion. 

Deadline for local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards to issue temporary trans- 
port rations for trucks, buses and other 
commercial vehicles was set Dec. 27 by 
the Office of Price Administration at 
Jan. 31. 

A new amendment to the rationing reg- 
ulations also authorized rationing boards 
to issue these rations in the following 
cases, in addition to those previously 
provided for: 

1. Where a Certificate of War Neces- 
sity issued by the ODT clearly does not 
allow enough gallonage to take care of 
the applicant’s requirements through 
Jan. 81. This provision was previously 
announced, although OPA boards in cer- 
tain cases were authorized to issue tem- 
porary rations only through Dec. 81. 

2. Where a previously issued tem- 
porary transport ration is insufficient to 
meet the applicant’s needs through Jan. 
31 and the applicant has not as yet 
received his Certificate of War Neces- 
sity and his application has not been 
denied. 

8. Where a transport ration has been 
granted upon the basis of a Certificate 
of War Necessity and the ration is in- 
sufficient to fill the applicant’s require- 
ments through Jan, 31, and where the 
appeal has not, as yet, been acted upon. 

Jan. 81 was set aS the last date for 
issuance of temporary transport rations 
at the request of ODT which pointed 
out that action on appeals for larger 
rations than those allowed on the war 
certificates could be completed by that 
time. 

This action is taken in Amendment 
No. 7 to Ration Order No. 5C and 
becomes effective Dec. 31. 

The original “tailor made” gasoline 
rationing plan, it is admitted, broke 
down because the questionnaires sent to 
truck owners were too complex, and 
were not filled out with the informa- 
tion needed to fix a reasonable gasoline 
ration. 
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PRIVATE TRUCK OWNERS 
PLAN WAR CONFERENCE 


Private motor truck owners will unite 
in a war conference at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Jan. 19-20, under the 
sponsorship of the National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc. Own- 
ers of private motor trucks from all parts 
of the United States will join in a 
series of round table conferences to 
study those problems which need to be 
ironed out in order that each individual 
motor truck may work its full share .in 
winning the war. 





Leaders among the private motor truck : 
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owners will be joined by a group of top- 
flight government officials with whom 
plans for mutual co-operation will be 
discussed. 

“Topics of current importance in the 
efficient and economical operation of pri- 
vately owned fleets of motor trucks have 
been programmed, and these discussions 
will be the one and only objective of 
this streamlined war conference,” A. M. 
Grean, president of the council and vice 
president and treasurer of Ward Bak- 
ing Co., said, in announcing the meeting. 

“Men whose businesses depend on the 
operation of the motor trucks they own 
and operate will want to discuss current 
and future operations with responsible 
government authorities. 

“The war conference presents a real 
opportunity for the private motor truck 
owner to learn how to cope with the 
quickly changing conditions, and to carry 
on his operations in the face of curtail- 
ment and conservation of motor fuel, 
tires, repair parts, of manpower short- 
ages, of government regulations, and 
other factors which will play such an im- 
portant part in 1943 motor truck opera- 
tions,” Mr. Grean pointed out. 
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FIRE PROBLEMS REVIEWED 
AT CONFERENCE ON SAFETY 


H. B. Willeford, fire engineer for 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis, was 
speaker before the mills and elevator 
section of an occupational safety con- 
ference held at the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, on Dec. 7. The meeting, sec- 
ond in a series of monthly conferences 
to be concluded in February, was de- 
voted entirely to fire prevention prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Willeford discussed various fire 
hazards, dwelling particularly upon elec- 
tric wiring and motors. Of fires traced 
to electricity, about 19% were due to 
wiring and 25% to motors, he said. He 
placed the responsibility for this upon 
poor maintenance programs. 

Dust explosions were considered and 
good housekeeping was urged. Mr. Wille- 
ford explained that the explosibility of 
dust depended upon its fineness, the con- 
centration and the humidity. The dirtiest 
plant was not always the most danger- 
ous, he said, but he warned that dirt 
which had settled upon machines, walls 
and floors could be loosened at any time 
to become suspended in a dangerous con- 
centration. 

Static, he stated, had been proved 
capable of exploding dust. Another 
cause of explosion was unsafe wiring, 
and the speaker was emphatic in stating 
that smoking could not be allowed in 
areas where sparks might be vows into 
a dusty atmosphere. 

The war has as yet brought few new 
fire problems, but it has emphasized the 
importance of protecting existing build- 
ings. One elevator man said that he had 
experienced difficulty in obtaining bat- 
teries for watchmen’s lanterns, and it 
was agreed that an exceedingly danger- 
ous condition would arise if it became 
necessary to use open flame lamps in 
plants. 

The next conference, to be held Jan. 11, 
will deal with the fundamental causes 
of accidents. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
ENRICHED BREAD POSTERS. 

Posters in the RemingtoA-Arms Plant 
cafe at Bridgeport, Conn., read, “All 
Bread Served in thé Remington Arms 
Lunchroom Is Enriched.” : -in-this lunch- 





room, Miss Stelle Keane, plant nutri- 
tionist, is responsible for feeding 11,000 
war workers daily. 

Miss Pauline Girard, eastern repre- 
sentative of Wheat Flour Institute,. has 
conferred with Miss Keane on_ nutri- 
tional education methods. Posting the 
information about enriched white bread 
was one of the methods they decided 
to use. 
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A. & P. STARTS ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN ON MARVEL LOAF 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has started an intensive six-week adver- 
tising campaign on behalf of Marvel 
Bread. The campaign involves substan- 
tial sized advertisements in approxi- 
mately 500 newspapers throughout the 
United States. The campaign is being 
expanded from the New England area 
to all of the company’s six other divi- 
sions. 
Copy emphasizes freshness, nutritional 
quality, and larger quantity per loaf. 
Marvel is now packaged in a new 
dated wrapper. Enrichment, one of the 
five “exclusives” being heavily featured 
in the copy, is backed up with the state- 
ment, “Marvel was not only the first 
nationally-sold bread to be enriched . . 
but even exceeds the government’s mini- 
mum requirements for enriched bread.” 
Readers are urged to compare Marvel 
with the bread they are now using. A 
six-page leaflet has also been aimed at 
consumers headed, “Why Buy Bread 
Blindfolded? At Last Know the Real 
Truth About White Breads.” 








@ NEW ARBA DIRECTOR @ 





Louis J. Dudt, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association, was the 
unanimous choice of the directors of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America and 
the members of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Robert J. Shearer on the board of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. Al- 
though Mr. Dudt has many other duties, 
he consented to the appointment. Robert 
Shearer served capably as a director of 
the association for a number of years. It 


was with regret that the directors ac- 


cepted his resignation, which Mr. Shearer 
felt was necessary because of his decision 
to sever his connections with the baking 


industry and become more definitely iden- — 


tified with the war effort. Mr. Shearer 
was the chairman of the convention com- 
inittee for the 1941. ARBA convention 
in Pittsburgh. 
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PIG CROPS OF 1942 
REACH RECORD HIGH 


Spring and Fall Total Numbers 104,734,- 
000 Head—24% Above 
1941 Record 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported Dec. 23 the 
combined 1942 spring and fall pig crops 
totaled 104,734,000 head, or 24% more 
than the previous record crop of 1941. 

The fall crop was estimated at 43,721,- 
000 head, compared with 35,493,000 last 
year. The spring crop had previously 
been reported at 61,016,000 head. The 
spring crop of 1941 totaled 49,234,000 
head. 

To meet expanding war food needs, 
the department has asked farmers to 
raise 15% more pigs next year. 

With many of the 1942 pigs to be 
marketed next year, the department said 
the slaughter of hogs in 1943 was ex- 
pected to set a new record and that 
farmers’ income from this source would 
be by far the largest on record. 
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WHEAT VARIETIES LAW 
ADVOCATED IN KANSAS 


The Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and millers have taken steps to 





secure the enactment of a wheat varie- 
-ties law by the 1943 legislature. 


The proposed bill would prohibit the 
advertising or the offering for sale in 
Kansas of wheat varieties that have not 
been tested in the state. Until a wheat 
control board had received the reports 
of the farmers, agronomists, the millers 
and bakers as to the quality of the wheat 
and its productivity, the variety would 
be barred from sale and exploitation in 
the state. 

It was pointed out that there have 
been wheats introduced into Kansas at 
from $3 to $10 bu for the seed which 
were found to be almost worthless to the 
farmers and tended to put a cloud upon 
other wheats. It has been found that 
some varieties of wheat are excellent 
producers in eastern Kansas, but are 
worthless in central and western Kansas, 
and some varieties suitable for the west 
are not good producers for the eastern 
section. 

The tests for the growers would con 
sist of checks on the actual yield, wheth 
er the straw would stand up under Kan 
sas conditions, how well it would stand 
dry weather and a hot sun and winds 
and how resistant it may be to the vari 
ous insects, fungus and rusts which some 
times damage large areas. 
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BAKERY FIRE CAUSES BIG LOSS 

Cuester, Pa.—Fire, starting in the 
basement of the bakery of William Cas- 
sidy, Dec. 17, in the local shopping sec 
tion spread to two adjoining stores one 
of which was an Acme Super Market, 
entailing a loss of $200,000, according t: 
the fire chief. There is partial insur- 
ance. Mr. Cassidy discovered the fire 
but was unable to check it and, after 
sounding an alarm, fled from the bakery. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

_ DISCONTINUE HOME DELIVERY 

Due to gasoline and tire rationing reg- 
ulations, Barsotti Bros., bakers, of Pitts- 
burgh, have discontinued their house-to- 
house business for the duration. 
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SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 


FLAVOR have won the 

favor of Bakers Interested 

in producing a loaf of Rye 

Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 





After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














FOR BAKERS 


C ee Fl our 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 





By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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FEED INDUSTRY PLANS ACTION TO 
ALLEVIATE SHORTAGE OF PROTEIN 


Committee of American Feed Manufacturers Association Is Making 
Statistical Study of Potential Supply and Demand— 


Plan Expected 


Steps to alleviate a shortage of protein 
feeds in the United States that threatens 
to play havoc with the high wartime 
food production goals in 1943 have been 
taken by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. It is expected 
that leading poultry organizations and 
probably other groups will join in the 
program. Discussions resulting in some 
practical suggestions already have been 
held by five of the principal agricultural 
co-operatives in the East. 

A committee to canvass the entire 
feed demand and supply situation and 
to make recommendations for construc- 
tive action has been appointed by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and has made considerable progress. 
The committee is headed by J. A. Mc- 
Connell, of the G.L.F., Buffalo, as chair- 
man, Other members are: Frank Boling, 
Hales & Hunter; A. G. Philips, Allied 
Mills, Inc; L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats 
Co., all of Chicago; A. F. Hopkins, 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; Asa Seay, 
Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis; Fred 
Thomas, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
and H. L. McGeorge, Royal Stafolife 
Mills, Memphis. 

The committee is analyzing the situ- 
ation in regard to all materials in which 
shortages may develop in 1943. These 
are mostly the protein carriers, both 
animal and vegetable, but also include 
some of the principal vitamin sources. 
Needs of the feed industry and of feed- 
ers during 1943 will be estimated, as 
will production and availability of sup- 
plies. Probable requirements for main- 
tenance of milling machinery and plants 
also will be considered, for serious 
breakdowns in processing would have 
disastrous effects on the production of 
poultry and dairy products and meats. 

Feed association officials recognize the 
necessity for moving quickly. If what- 
ever plans are evolved for alleviating 
the shortage are not transmitted into 
action soon their chance for success 
will be diminished. At the same time, 
the belief is held that the first thing that 
must be done is to obtain as accurate 
a picture as possible of feed require- 
ments and supplies, based on facts 
rather than guesswork. This material 
must be used as a base for building con- 
structive and practical plans for over- 
coming or offsetting the threatened 
shortages. When this is done, specific 
aid in making such plans effective can 
be asked of any government agency or 
private organization that is in a_posi- 
tion to help. 

It is expected that the preliminary 
work of the feed association’s commit- 
tee will be sufficiently complete by the 
first of the year so that a conference 
can be arranged with Food Administra- 
tor Wickard, War Production Board 
officials, the Department of State and 
other federal agencies who may be asked 
to lend a hand. At such a conference, 
it is planned to have represented not 
only the feed industry, but also such 
organizations as the National Poultry 
Defense Council, which is comprised of 
all units of the poultry industry; agri- 


Early in 1943 


cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, and similarly interested groups. 

Secretary Wickard and others in the 
Department of Agriculture already have 
been told informally of the efforts that 
are being made to find a solution to the 
feed supply problem that would allow 
farm production goals to be met. Sug- 
gestions have recently been made by 
several Washington agencies that a feed 
rationing and allocation scheme should 
be put into effect by the government. 
A meeting in the Department of Agri- 
culture, at which these suggestions were 
discussed, occupied most of the after- 
noon of Dec. 18. Those men who have 
given the most thorough study to the 
situation, both members of the feed in- 
dustry and the government, do not be- 
lieve that rationing or allocation of 
supplies would be a solution; that, from 
a practical standpoint, such an action 
would result in a tangle that would be 
bound to be reflected in lowered food 
production. It is indicated that the 
study being made by the feed industry 
in an attempt to find a sounder way 
of meeting the problem has been effec- 
tive in stopping any hasty or ill-consid- 
ered government orders. 

L. A. Maynard, of Cornell University, 
chairman of the animal nutrition com- 
mittee of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and other leading nutritionists also 
have been kept informed of the feed 
committee’s study and have, in fact, been 
acting in an advisory capacity. It is 
expected that they also will be active in 
working out the final plans. 

The Department of State enters the 
picture because it has control over im- 
ports, and allegedly has been responsible 
for holding up permits for shipment of 
animal protein meals from Argentina, 
even when ships were available to bring 
the much needed feed to this country. 
Restoration of imports of protein feeds 
from South America and Australia is 
one important possibility being consid- 
ered in the feed committee’s study. 
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Feed Lists Are 
Simplified by 
Eastern Co-ops 

A three-point program to checkmate 


the growing shortage of protein ingredi- 

ents for feeds was worked out at a meet- 

ing in Buffalo on Dec. 16 by leaders 

from five agricultural co-operatives serv- 

ing the eastern seaboard from Maine to 

Virginia and from Long Island to Ohio. 
The three-point program calls for: 

1 Reduction of the average protein 
* content of dairy feeds, chiefly by 

suspending production of 24% feeds. 

9 Elimination of some specialty feeds 
*  —both dairy and poultry—to ease 

inventory and production bottlenecks. 

3 Aid of WPB in securing materials 
* for maintenance of overworked 

milling machinery. 


Quentin Reynolds, general manager of 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange of 
Springfield, Mass., presided over the 
meeting. Other co-operatives represent- 
ed were: Southern States Co-operative 
of Richmond, Va., Co-operative G.L.F. 
Exchange of Ithaca, N. Y., Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau Co-operative Asso- 
ciation of Harrisburg, and Ohio Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Association of Co- 
lumbus. Also present were representa- 
tives from six state colleges, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the War 
Production Board. 

Professor E. S. Savage, of Cornell, 
threw additional light on the paradox 
of a shortage of feed in a country where 
there is enough wheat, corn, oats and 
barley to supply all feed needs, twice as 
many soybeans as can be crushed, as 
much flax and cottonseed as usual. His 
answer to the question of “Why a feed 
shortage?” was four-fold: 


1. 

9 Real shortage of animal by-prod- 
* ucts, skimmed milk, whey, fish meal, 

tankage and meat scraps is causing poul- 

try and pig feeders to turn to vegetable 


proteins. 

3 There has been wider and stronger 
* feeding demand and practically no 

imports on both seaboards. 


Crushing capacity of oil mills is 
too small. 


+. Farmers are using more feed. 


Most of the mill operators present re- 
ported growing backlogs of orders, 
largely because of inability to get enough 
high protein ingredients. None of the 
mills represented had more than a few 
days’ supply of ingredients on hand. 


Federal Limitation 
on Trading in Oil 
Meals Announced 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced on Dec. 24 that 
it would limit individual sales, deliveries, 
exchanges and inventories of all oil seed 
meal and cake, effective Dec. 29, in a 
move designed to spread supplies among 
as many feeders as possible. 

Under the order, the department will 
limit inventories to a 15-day supply of oil 
meal and cake, but it will not restrict to 
less than 45 tons the supply of any person 
who regularly receives deliveries of oil 
seed cake and meal in carload lots. 

The order will expire Feb. 28, 1943. 


POULTRY FEED CEILING 
SOUGHT BY FEEDERS 
WASHINGTON, 





D. C.—Pressure is 
being brought to bear upon the Office 
of Price Administration to fix ceilings 
on poultry feeds, especially from 


small poultry farmers, who have 
deluged OPA with letters saying that 
they cannot exist under the present 
market. With ceilings on eggs and 
other poultry products, feeders say 
that they cannot contribute to in- 
creased production without lower feed 
prices. The ceilings are sought on 
all mash and grains which go into 
feed. Most of the letters come from 


east and west coast regions. 


‘supplemental regulation No. 
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MARGINS ON OIL MEAL 
ARE MODIFIED BY OPA 


Resale Markups May Be Added to Ceil- 
ing Prices Rather Than 
Purchase Price 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—(Special)—Ceil- 
ing prices for processors of several oil 
meals have been set by the OPA at 
the same levels as those in their CCC 
contracts and margins that can be 
charged by resellers have been put on 
the basis of the processors’ ceiling price, 
rather than on the purchase cost to 
the reseller. The latter change had been 
recommended by distributors to the 
OPA in recent conferences on oil meal 
price levels. 

The order—amendment No. 81 to sup- 
plementary regulation No. 14—becomes 
effective Dec. 29, 1942. The amendment 
sets ceiling prices for processors of 
soybean, cottonseed and peanut oil 
meals and cakes in carload lots at the 
same levels as those under their contracts 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. At 
the same time, existing provisions of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation are 
simplified and restated to set differentials 
and profit margins for sales by process- 
ors of less than carload lots and for 
sales by jobbers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers. 
amendment No. 61 to 
14 fixed 
maximum margins that may be charged 
by jobbers, wholesalers and retailers of 
oil meals and cakes over the actual cost 
of these products. The new amend- 
ment—No. 81—fixes margins that can 
be charged over the processor’s ceiling 
prices as set by the CCC contracts on 
cottonseed, soybean and peanut meal and 
cake. In other words, if a jobber bought 
below the processor’s ceiling, he now may 
add his fixed margin to the ceiling price 
rather than to the cost price. 

Other oil meal margins still are con- 
trolled by amendment No. 61, OPA offi- 
cials said. 

The amount of the margins themselves 
remains the same as in the original 
order. The jobbers’ margin is limited to 
50c ton. The wholesaler is limited to 
$2 on purchases from a jobber and $2.50 
for purchases from a manufacturer. The 
retailer is held to a maximum of $8 on 
purchases from a wholesaler; $5 on pur- 
chases from a jobber and $5.50 on pur- 
chases from a manufacturer. These mar- 
gins for soybean, cottonseed and peanut 
meals are now over the processor’s ceil- 
ing. On other oil meals they are mar- 
gins over the purchase price. 


Previously, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MOST OF FTC STAFF HELPED 
IN COMPILING FLOUR REPORT 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reviewing its 
work for November, the Federal Trade 
Commission points out that a large 
portion of the economic, accounting and 
legal staffs of the commission partici- 
pated in the investigation of the bread 
and flour industries as requested by the 
Director of the Office of Economic Sta- 


* bilization. 


The report was completed several 


weeks ago, but the details have not been 
made public. 

“The inquiry covering practices, costs, 
prices and profits of the two industries 
was ordered to help provide information 
on which price ceilings could be based. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF * 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 













WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Good Bread Leads 
on the Food Front 











America’s bakers and millers are supply- 
ing the people with the best loaf they ever 
ate,—probably the finest anywhere in the 
world. Chiefly this is made possible by 
this great 1942 southwestern wheat har- 
vest, setting a new high mark in milling 
and baking quality. 




















And here in the territory around Salina 
grows the very cream of the harvest,— 
much of it to be milled into these famous 
brands. 









The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Tete 








> ea " Nhe 
" WALLTROGALSY, MILLING CO,” 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 





aeacoee FULION. ore 
St.Louis a Aes Mew York 
Minncapolis Hew Oricans 





Mie Kan. 
PON 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 


CYLINDER SEPARATORS hie, 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @(NIACARAS 
DuST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 





THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BRITAIN’S BELLS 


Sunday, Nov. 15, 1942, will stand out 
as a notable day in the annals of this 
war, for after a silence of two years 
the bells of every cathedral, church and 
chapel in the length and breadth of the 
land rang out in thanksgiving for the 
successes of the armies of the United 
Nations in North Africa. It was a note 
of joy in the midst of the grimness of 
the great struggle in which we are en- 
gaged and many responded to the call 
to offer their deep thanksgivings to Al- 
mighty God for His mercies which had 
carried us thus far on the road of the 
Fight for Freedom. We gave thanks not 
only for the achievements in North 
Africa but for our many deliverances 
and reverses which have all been step- 
ping stones in the great crusade upon 
which we free peoples have united; also 
for those who have so valiantly laid down 
their lives to free the world from the 
octopus of oppression. 

In town and country, over hill and 
dale, the bells rang out their peal of 
thanksgiving and by means of the radio 
their joyous sound was flung world- 
wide, symbolizing the emotions of a 
very stirring week. They were allowed 
to ring only between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and noon, and then to be silent again, 
except for warning of invasion, if need- 
ed, till they ring out for final victory. 

Many of the bells that would have rung 
out their peal of thanksgiving perforce 
were silent, as they had either been de- 
stroyed by enemy action, or had been 
removed from their belfries for safety’s 
sake. The City of London has lost 
many of its ancient and glorious peals 
of bells, as so many of its churches lie 
completely in ruins, but the bells of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral took up the strain for London, 
being rung for the first time since the 
outbreak of war. 

In some cases bell towers have miracu- 
lously escaped destruction. Two out- 
standing instances are those of the ca- 
thedrals of Coventry, England, and 
Landaff, Wales. These two cathedrals 
lie in ruins*but their bells, by means of 
the radio, were able to carry the mes- 
sage of thanksgiving all over the world 
and, at the same time, projected the 
promise of deliverance and resurrection 
from destruction and death. 

Other notable bells which joined in 
the peal of thanksgiving were those 
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of the Curfew Tower of Windsor Cas- 

tle, which have been rung in celebration 

of England’s victories since the days of 

Henry III (1207-1272); also the bells 

of the royal chapel of St. George, at 

Windsor, normally rung only for royal 

birthdays and weddings; and the Pom- 

pey chimes at Portsmouth, known to 

sailors all over the world. The Pom- 

pey bells are in the raid-damaged tower 

of the Guildhall of Portsmouth and to 

ring them 14 volunteers climbed the 

ruined tower, working the striking ham- 

mers of the bells by hand. No mean 

task! L. H. Broexman. 

THE MILL OF THE YEARS 

Old Time, in his wonderful Mill of the 
Years, 

Grinds daily an output of joys and of 
tears; 

And the sum of his grist for the year 
passing by, 

Now almost complete, is recorded on 
high. 

The good deeds, the bad ones, the gain- 
ings and winnings, 

The partings and meetings, the virtues 
and sinnings, 

Have all gone, perforce, through this 
terrible mill, 

And the hopper of Time is unsatisfied 
still. 

The good deeds grade Patent; you usu- 
ally find 

That forty per cent is the most these 
mills grind. 

Of fair words and intentions, 
makes a Straight grade, 

And regretfully notes ’tis the bulk of 
his trade. 

His Bakers’ he gleans from the best 
that he can 


Time 





And his Red Dog is made from the 
weakness of Man. 

In the Offal and Waste go the crimes 
and the sins, 

And are spouted, they say, to some very 
warm bins. 

The experts declare that Time’s system 
is poor— 

That the Mill of the Years’ somewhat 
ancient is sure— 

But Head Miller Death is a hard one 
to beat; 


He says that the mill’s not in fault, but * 


the wheat— 

That the All-Wise Millbuilder, who laid 
out the plan, 

Made the very best mill e’er constructed 
for man. 

That its system is perfect, machinery fine, 

Not a spout out of place, not a shaft 
out of line; 

In short, that the mill every way is first 
class, 

But the stuff that is ground in it’s lack- 
ing, alas! 

That the good Human Wheat is so 
mixed up with lies 

And Satan’s own Cockle, ’tis quite a sur- 
prise 

That the Mill of the Years doesn’t grind 
all low grade, 

For the exclusive use of a tropical trade. 

Be that as it may, grinds this mill day 
and night, 

With an awful, resistless and terrible 
might ; 

And ever shall grind until Time from 
his store 

Shall exhaust the last year, and exist 
nevermore. 

—WriuiuM C. Epoar, 

in Tue NortHwestern Miiter, 1887. 
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WHEAT FOR THE POOR 

The rewards of past summer’s wheat 
harvests were enjoyed at Christmas 
in feudal times. Then the landlord re- 
ceived much of his rent in cattle and 
grain. In a good year, there would not 
be storage space for all the wheat brought 
to the manor. Some of it was given 
back to the peasants. From this practice 
grew the custom at Christmas of leav- 
ing bags of wheat open and ready for 
the poor who were to take from them 
according to their needs. This wheat 
was used to make special holiday fru- 
menty of hulled wheat boiled in milk, 
sugar, eggs and raisins. The frumenty 
was the forerunner of plum porridge and 
perhaps of the famous holiday plum pud- 
ding itself. 


In the business of a war, in the theater 
of operation, and in the zone of combat, 
the output of energy by the soldier is 
tremendous. He is under continuous 
nervous strain. It is self-energy con- 
suming. He has to sleep in unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. He has to go through 
dust, through blistering heat, through 
mud, through bitter cold. He doesn’t 
have the protection of buildings, not 
even when he tries to sleep at night. 
He must carry heavy loads. All of this 
consumes energy. This energy must be 
supplied daily in the form of well se- 
lected food. Not only must the food 
be adequate in calories, but it must be 
properly balanced for the condition of 
his operation and for the elements of the 
diet, itself, as well—Colonel Paul Logan, 
Subsistence Branch, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, U. S. Army. 


KNEW MOST OF THEM 


A fortnight or so ago, our ever dili- 
gent and helpful business office compiled 
a considerable list of alcohol manufac- 
turers and whisky distillers and sent 
copies of it to some of our valued adver- 
tisers who had requested it for use in 
developing trade for the new wheat 
grits to be used in making alcohol for 
ultimate production of rubber. 

Among appreciative acknowledgments 
received was one to which the writer had 
reminiscently added: “The names of 
most of these distillers, as well as their 
principal brands, are familiar to me, 
but I did find a few strangers in the 
lot.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
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VAIN QUESTIONINGS 


TRIFLE more than a year ago, in a piece written 
4% before Pearl Harbor but printed three days 
afterward, we mildly took ourselves to task for being 
perhaps too faultfinding about many of the amazing 
things then being done as a part of the great national 
defense program. The other day we chanced upon 
that comment and discovered that some of the gov- 
ernment’s carryings-on at that time were, as we sus- 
pected, just as wrong as they could be; but in others 
the high command was most particularly right and 
we equally wrong. 

Recently, in a spell of considering things in the 
mellow light of the holiday season, it again occurred to 
us that we were being too critical both in thought and 
expression about many things, not so much in the 
conduct of the war itself as in the regulation of 
civilian life and our domestic economy in matters 
more or less related to the war effort. Is it possible, 
we queried ourself, that we are permitting the prac- 
tice of criticism and protest engendered in the early 
new deal days to grow with the years into a mere 
habit of contumacy, that we are dissenting too much 
and have become unwilling or unable to give credit 
where credit is due? 

So we ran over in our mind as many recent events 
as we readily could recall, events having to do with 
regulations and rationings and orders about what we 
could or could not do. Thus leisurely considered, 
many of these orders in council appeared to be reason- 
able and, if not absolutely essential, at least worth- 
while experiments. Some of them, such as pinching 
down on the packers’ butcherings and thus creating 
meat shortages, plugging up the oil production to 
justify rationings, and scolding people for continuing 
to live in nine-room houses, or making more than so 
much a year, were, indeed, somewhat difficult to fit 
into the task of defeating the nation’s enemies. Yet 
it seems fair to assume the inspirers of these ideas 
of doubtful merit know more about things than we do 
and have equally worthy intentions. 

It was, as we mildly searched our heart, when we 
came upon acts and orders involving things we our- 
self actually know about, know even more about than 
the men thinking up the rules, that we bogged down. 
This business of relative prices on wheat and flour 
and bread, for instance—with the government owning 
most of the wheat and paying out millions to keep up 
the price and then planning to pay out more millions 
to force the price of flour and bread down—could not 
possibly make sense in anybody’s language. And then 
when two divisions of our over-all bureaucracy get 
to quarreling between themselves, and with Congress 
for good measure, as to which shall win the price- 
control Oscar, our tolerance simply backfires on us. 

From this it was but a trifling mental jump to the 
silly scheme engendered in some nutritionist mind and 
later adopted by Secretary Wickard to start up a 
great propaganda to persuade people the war can be 
aided by everybody turning to eating whole-wheat 
bread, smiting the enemy hip and thigh, as it were, 
with swords and spears and blunderbuses of bran 
mash. Meanwhile we have more wheat than any other 
food in the world, the nutritional merits of whole- 
wheat bread as compared with that made from en- 
riched white flour are at least debatable, and the 
cattle, swine and chickens certainly need the wheat 
husks more than people do. 

We could travel yet further into matters about 
which we have some particular knowledge and so 
point out the patent absurdities of the goose-stepping 
plans and proposals of the inventive minds among 
our bureaucratic upper brackets. Yet it would ac- 
complish little. Knowing beyond peradventure that 
some proposal is stupid and foolish does not serve to 
change it, and all experience tells us that our “writing 
a letter to the Times” or wiring bitterly to our Con- 
gressman are equally ineffective. 


So we grin and wonder. If, in these things 


we know: about, the orders and directives can be so 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* . * * * * 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat; 
O be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


—From “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


* * * * * * 


stupid, what about the average of all the other orders 
and directives? We know, of course, that it is best 
merely to do our share, to accept the established 
order and authority for what it is and go along 
trusting, if not altogether to the wisdom of men in 
high places, at least to the hand of Providence 
above all. 

In our comment a year ago we quoted, as having a 
certain pertinence, a well-seasoned old story of a col- 
ored gentleman on a jury who joined his fellow peers 
in bringing in a verdict of guilty, quite clearly against 
the weight of evidence. Later, the defendant’s attor- 
ney asked the colored gentleman how in the world he 
arrived at such a judgment. “Well, captain,” he re- 
plied, “Ah jes’ looked at that boy in the pen for 
prisoners, an’, usin’ mah haid, Ah says to myself, ef’n 
he ain’t guilty, how come he in dah?” 

So, perhaps, among our philosophies should be in- 
cluded the faith that if these brass hats are not 
smarter than we are, how come they are in there and 
why should our confidence be withheld? 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MR. HENDERSON’S PASSING 


T is of no great importance whether the retirement 

of Leon Henderson as “price czar” was because 
of the officially accepted reason of his personal health 
or was the result of a considerably belated decision 
of the President that Mr. Henderson was not giving 
aid and comfort to the cause of winning the war. 
The really important thing is that Mr. Henderson 
and, it is to be hoped, his distinctly czarlike methods 
are shortly to give place to more “temperate and 
therefore more effective methods of controlling pro- 
duction, distribution and prices of civilian commodi- 
ties. 

The need for such controls obviously is great and 
quite likely will grow even greater with the continua- 
tion of war, and probably greatest of all after the 
peace. Without hindrances, even definite prohibitions, 
to upward price spirals, we soon would be in a very 
bad way indeed in our public and private finances, 
in our whole domestic economy and in all things 
affecting both the conduct of the war and civilian 
living. Price controls inevitably require distribution 
controls so that all people, despite inequalities in pur- 
chasing ability, will have something like equal share 
in the lesser quantities of goods available. 

Most people fully understand these things and most 
of them, save for the foolishly “new rich” wage and 
salary earners, are entirely willing, even eager, to ad- 
just themselves, their living and their buying to what- 
ever may be required. It may, perhaps, take a little 
time for many people to become accustomed to the 
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change to not buying whatever they want so long as 
they have the means to pay for it. Yet understanding 
of the demands of war is being increasingly brought 
home to all, and protests and expressions of unwilling- 
ness to go along are increasingly rare. 


The difficulty has been and continues to be that 
so many things are being required not only with 
insufficient cause and little or no exposition of that 
cause but actually, as revealed by succeeding events, 
with no more back of them than some official’s whim. 
Added to this is the far too frequent lack of par- 
ticulars expressed in mere threats and taunts. Mr. 
Henderson and, more particularly, those who claim the 
right to speak for him, including locust swarms of 
satraps, have been and continue to be adept in de- 
claring, or distinctly giving the impression, that it 
is none of the people’s business why this or that is 
being done—theirs to give the orders, the people’s 
merely to obey. 


This policy, more especially this attitude of mind, 
is so directly contrary to that of the President him- 
self that it is astonishing he should have for so long 
permitted Mr. Henderson and his associates to swag- 
ger and threaten. Through all his years of phenom- 
enal political success Mr. Roosevelt has accomplished 
most things by promises and what, in a less distin- 
guished person, would accurately be described as 
palaver to the point of deviousness. Time after time 
he has “sold” the nation on schemes wholly contrary 
to its traditional ways of thinking, including his own 
repeated election to its highest office; and his delight- 
ful baritone “my fran’s” has almost certainly con- 
tributed more to his amazing accomplishments in mak- 
ing America over than actual exercise of the authority 
so generously bestowed upon him by a charmed, if 
sometimes also threatened, Congress. 


It is, indeed, fair to assume that if Mr. Roosevelt 
had been able to do this price control and rationing 
job himself, we should by now have been willingly, 
even happily, standing in line with tin cups and plates 
awaiting our rations. If there were ever any doubt 
that the people can be promised, subsidized and 
cajoled into almost anything, Mr. Roosevelt has proved 
it beyond question. Likewise, if there ever were any 
doubt that they simply do not like to be pushed 
around, threatened and browbeaten, with only vaguely 
volunteered knowledge of what it all is about, that 
doubt has been resolved by Mr. Henderson. 


Considered factually, Mr. Henderson probably has 
done a good job. Considered in the effects of his 
attitude, policies and acts upon the civilian morale, 
he almost certainly has done an exceedingly poor one. 
His passing is in some sense to be regretted; but in 
a larger sense and considering the probably greater 
needs for controls as the months pass, the adoption 
of a more temperate and reasoning policy certainly 
will effect greater public co-operation. And _ that, 
just now, is needed above all else. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONTRIBUTIONS ALSO FROZEN 


sna we have from time to time through the 

years protested against the too widespread custom 
among bakery trade associations of soliciting contri- 
butions from suppliers of equipment, materials and 
services to their members, we are particularly grati- 
fied to quote the following paragraph from a bulletin 
to members of the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica urging them to pay their five-dollar a year sustain- 
ing membership fee: 


“This department (Research and Merchandising 
Department) has been operating for the past seven 
years on money generously contributed by a few allied 
trades firms. They, too, are having their difficulties 
under present conditions. And it’s up to the bakers to 
pay their own way. . . . The joyride is over. Hitch- 
hiking is frozen. We can, we will, we must 
CARRY ON.” 

Our compliments and congratulations on a sound 
principle briefly, courteously and explicitly stated. 
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Wheat Clearances 
From Canadian 
Lakehead Show Drop 


Winnivec, Man.—Wheat clearances 
from Canadian lakehead ports during 
the 1942 season of navigation on the 
Great Lakes totaled almost 178,500,000 
bus, or roughly 24% smaller than the 
232,900,000 bus cleared in the shipping 
season of 1941. Barley and rye clear- 
ances were also smaller than for 1941, 
but oats and flaxseed shipments were 
substantially larger. This is revealed 
in figures issued by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Flaxseed clearances were the largest 
for many years and the bulk of this 
grain as well as oats and barley cleared 
during the period from Aug. 1 to the 
close of navigation on Dec. 15. Prac- 
tically all of the flaxseed and the bulk 
of the oats and barley went to United 
States ports. 

The wheat clearances included 1,495,- 
361 bus of durum wheat and the total 
of all grades of wheat of 178,510,844 
bus listed 34,588,112 bus unloaded at 
United States ports. One cargo of 
101,500 bus was wrecked en route to 
Toronto, while the remainder went to 
Canadian ports. 

Flaxseed clearances aggregated 4,039,- 
697 bus, as compared with 2,336,713 in 
1941. The 1942 total included 3,338,747 
bus to United States destinations, while 
the remainder of 700,950 bus went to 
Canadian ports. 

Oats shipments amounted to 17,041,- 
947 bus and included 11,169,995 bus 
cleared to United States ports. In 1941, 


<> 


oats clearances totaled 9,045,970 bus. 
Barley shipments of 10,509,652 bus, as 
compared with 11,574,432 a year ago, in- 
cluded 6,064,130 bus unloaded at United 
States destinations. 

Rye shipments from Canadian lakehead 
ports by lake boats in 1942 totaled only 
1,029,646 bus, as compared with 6,092,- 
242 the year previous. In 1941 only 
492,096 bus of rye went to American 
ports. Shipments of screenings amount- 
ed to 22,234 tons and only 4,065 tons 
went to Canadian ports. 

Wheat and coarse grains combined 
made up a total of 1,081 cargoes, with 
945 of the cargoes carried in Canadian 
vessels and 135 in United States bot- 








toms. One Canadian vessel was wrecked. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY AT NANAIMO BURNS 


Toronto, Ontr.—The plant of Canadian 
Bakeries, Ltd., at Nanaimo, B. C., re- 
cently was completely destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at $50,000. It is 
the intention to rebuild. In the mean- 
time bread is being shipped to Nanaimo 
from the company’s bakery at Vancouver. 
Following the fire McGavin’s Bakery at 
Nanaimo lent its plant for operation of 
Canadian Bakeries’ shifts to complete a 
contract for local military camps. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT MILLFEED PERMITS 
SOLD AT A GOOD PROFIT 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario winter wheat 
flour millers who are allowed to export 
50% of their production of millfeed 
are fortunate these days. Export prices 
have been advancing and they are able 








<> 


Diversified Agriculture Program 
Under Way in Western Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—A_ recent conference 
between federal and provincial agricul- 
tural officials at Ottawa resulted in de- 
cisions as to what changes will be neces- 
sary in Canada next year in order to 
lessen the production of wheat: and in- 
crease that of meats, butter and cheese 
for war uses. As is well known through- 
out the Canadian grain trades this coun- 
try has vast quantities of wheat in eleva- 
tors and on farms which will not be need- 
ed for consumption either at home or 
abroad within the next two or more 
years. The need exists even now but the 
means of distribution overseas is lack- 
ing and will remain so until the war is 
over. 

Accordingly, the recent conference re- 
sulted in a decision to lessen as far as 
this can be done the production of wheat 
in 1943 and to turn the farm labor 
usually employed in seeding and harvest- 
ing wheat to other more urgently needed 
products, meats especially. The hoped 
for reduction in wheat sown is a matter 
of 4,000,000 acres, all of which shrinkage 
will be made in the western prairie prov- 


inces. This acreage will be used in grow- 
ing oats, barley, flaxseed and grass which 
in turn will be fed for production of beef, 
pork and dairy products. From these it 
is intended that the farmer will get the 
ready cash which he must have in the 
fall of each year for the payment of his 
costs of operation and for household use. 

Details in the working out of this plan 
are to be decided upon by the officials 
of all departments concerned both pro- 
vincial and federal. This will be no easy 
task, but with the experience gained dur- 
ing war years already past the job is not 
an impossible one. All farmers concerned 
are known to be willing to co-operate 
with the authorities in achieving the ob- 
ject desired. It will be in their own in- 
terest to do so as out of this plan may 
develop a new agricultural picture in 
western Canada from which much good 
will be derived in postwar years. War 
or no war western Canada is bound to 
attack this problem and solve it if the 
agricultural industry is to be kept in a 
healthy condition. The days of exclusive 
devotion to wheat raising are gone and 
may never return. 


to sell that proportion of their output 
at $15@16 ton over the domestic price, 
the latter being at ceiling levels of $29 
ton for bran and $30 for shorts. Deal- 
ers who are buying odd lots from mill- 
ers who have less than the stipulated 
quantities available for export are offer- 
ing $10 ton for permits. When millers 
dispose of all or most of their produc- 
tion of millfeed in the domestic market 
they are in a position to sell their per- 
mits and are now able to do so at a 
good profit and at the same time save 
themselves the trouble of making ex- 
port shipments. 
———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

BAKERS OPEN TORONTO OFFICE 

Toronto, Ont.—The Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario has 
opened a business office in Toronto at 
21 King Street East. Clayton Garrett 
has been appointed business manager. 
———————————— 

WOODEN TIRES USED 
ON BAKERY TRUCKS 


Toronto, ONT.—Purity Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto, one of the large baking com- 
panies of Canada, is experimenting’ 
with wooden tires for its delivery 
trucks. These wooden tires are made 
of laminated white ash held in posi- 
tion by iron bolts and secured by iron 
bands. Quarter-inch spaces are left 
between the wooden plates for greater 
resiliency. Weight is about 75 Ibs. 

When new the tires are noisy but 
as they wear down they become quiet- 
er. The average life of the wooden 
tire is 1,000 miles. 

It is the intention of the company 
to put these tires on all its trucks 
throughout Canada if they prove satis- 
factory in the tests. Wooden tires 
were first originated in New York 
and it is reported that several baking 
companies in the United States are 
already using this kind of tire. 

¥ ¥ 


A CANADIAN MILLER’S 
FIGHTING FAMILY 


Toronto, Ont.—Some remarkable 
records in the service of their coun- 
try are held by the country milling 
families of Canada. One that came 
to attention recently is that of A. S. 
Blight, Jarvis, Ont., a miller with a 
plant of 75 bbls daily capacity. One 
son of Mr. Blight’s has been overseas 
for over two years in the Army 
Medical Corps. This young man had 
a civilian pilot’s license and put in 
his application to the R.C.A.F. when 
the present war started. However, he 
got tired waiting for his call and 
joined up in the branch of the service 
referred to. Another son reached 
England recently after serving as a 
flying instructor in Canada. A third 
son, living in the United States, has 
joined the United States Air Force. 
The fourth son, who is at home, 
served Canada in the war of 1914-18. 


DOMINION RETAIL STORE 
BAKERY GROUP ORGANIZED 


Toronto, Ontr.—The Dominion Retail 
Store Bakers Association was formed 
recently. Need of an organization to 
represent retail bakers in control mat- 
ters long had been felt. The president is 
Fred Copp, Toronto; vice president, B. 
V. Rasmussen, Toronto; secretary-treas- 
urer, Reg. L. Hunt, Toronto.’ The pro- 
visional committee consists of A. C. 
Herbert, Toronto; R. Leake, Toronto: 
William Cockrane, Toronto; J. S. Mor- 
rison, Winnipeg; C. V. Peterson, Aurora; 
E. J. Unser, Toronto; G. McLeod, Van- 
couver, and H. W. Hunt, Toronto. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by the National Council will represent 
the retail bakers in federal matters. 
Two appointments will be made from the 
association to the National Council. The 
advisory board to the baking adminis- 
tration will also have two new members 
from the retail bakers. 

The association is studying ways and 


_. means of simplifying retail bakery va- 


rieties with a view to conserving both 
sugar and manpower. 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR GRAIN 
EXPORTS FROM VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
Clearing Association, Ltd., held here last 
week heard reports of the lowest volume 
of grain moved from this port in many 
years. Adding to the general gloomy 
picture was the forecast by officers that 
little hope could be held out of any large 
shipments during the next few months. 
The principal obstacle to export clear- 
ances of grain through this port has been 
and still is the almost complete dearth 
of shipping space. There are still a 
fair number of ships operating from 
this coast but all of them are carrying 
munitions of war and wheat in its bulky 
state does not lend itself to this position. 
After hearing reports for the year, 
members returned the old slate of officers, 
including President R. T. Bishop, of 
Continental Grain Co; Secretary Robert 
M. Bryan, of Hall Bryan, Ltd., and 
Directors R. C. Milroy, of Milroy Grain 
Co., and Melville Spouse, of Canada 
Grain Export Co., Ltd. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LAND BOOM IN ENGLAND 

Toronto, Ont.—An interesting item 
appeared recently in the Budget, a pub- 
lication of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
about values of farm land in England. 
English farm land has been steadily ris- 
ing in price and in South Lincolnshire 
has sold as high as £200 per acre, while 
other farms have been changing hands at 
£100, £130 and £150. These prices are 
from three to four times more than were 
paid in normal times. South Lincolnshire 
land is regarded as about the best in 


'. the country for the growing of cereal 


and root crops, including sugar beets. 
The holdings most in demand are those 
with a comfortable farmhouse, a good 
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set of agricultural buildings and not 
too big an acreage. Land is being sought 
for investment purposes by farmers who 
are looking for suitable locations for 
their sons and by Europeans living in 
England who want to establish them- 
selves there permanently. The Dutch, 
for instance, have been buying Lincoln- 
shire land in districts which are suitable 
for the production of bulbs and flowers 
on a large scale. 
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8,752,000 BUS OF DURUM 
IN WESTERN CANADA CROP 


Winnirec, Man.—Western Canada’s 
1942 wheat crop totaled 543,742,000 bus 
and included 8,752,000 bus of durum 
wheat, according to the estimate of the 
North-West Line Elevators Association. 
Manitoba’s production is placed at 49,- 
820,000 bus, Saskatchewan’s at 318,132,- 
000 and Alberta’s 175,791,000. The sur- 
vey estimates that 9.2% of the wheat 
crop remains to be threshed. 

Almost 13% of the seeded acreage to 
oats is yet to be threshed, while the bar- 
ley figure is 4.9%, rye 5.7% and flax 
4.5%. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OTTAWA ATTACKS PROBLEM 
OF CUTTING PAPER WORK 


Toronto, Ontr.—Information available 
in Ottawa suggests that the wartime con- 
trol authorities there are seriously study- 
ing the matter of excessive documenta- 
tion in the requirements they have laid 
down for industries which are more di- 
rectly and -systematically under their 
supervision. Most thoughtful officials have 
always known that this new load on in- 
dustry is burdensome and costly. More- 
over, the demands of the armed forces 
for men have stripped every important 
industrial staff of all but a skeleton of its 
permanent workers and every additional 
form demanded by those who contro) is 
just so much more waste as far as pro- 








duction itself is concerned. 


Ottawa makes no attempt to conceal 
its opinion that fewer forms could be 
made fully to serve all useful purposes 
bound up in control operations. Much 
of the waste effort of this kind grows 
out of the demands of theorists who are 
more interested in multiplying statistics 
than in winning the war by the shortest 
possible route. Figures are dear to the 
hearts of these and almost none of them 
have any competent knowledge of the 
waste in time, paper and money which 
their demands on industry involve. Now 
that the more responsible elements in the 
control organization are beginning to see 
this matter in its proper light the ten- 
dency is to reform the system. 
A. H. B. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IN TORONTO FOR CHRISTMAS 

Toronto, Ont.—William C. Duncan, of 
William C. Duncan & Co., Inc., New 
York City, arrived in Toronto last week 
to spend the Christmas holidays with 
his wife and family. His son William is 
with the Canadian forces overseas and 
was one of those who took part in the 
raid of last August on Dieppe. His 
younger son is a junior student in To- 
ronto University and is also preparing 
for military service in 1943, while his 
daughter, Peggy, belongs to the women’s 
unit of R.C.A.F. “Bill” himself is a 
veteran of the last great war where he 
saw a lot of decidedly active service. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BUTTER WORRIES IN VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—New worries on 
top of sugar rationing and price ceil- 
ings plague the baking industry. Butter 
was suddenly rationed on Dec. 20 on the 
basis of half a pound per week for the 
individual citizen. Just how much cake 
and pastry bakers will be able to obtain 
had not been immediately determined but 
it was expected that their share would 
be drastically curtailed. The only imme- 
diate news bakers had was that they 
would be able to obtain butter without 
permit until Dec. 28 and that they must 
file with the rationing board after that 
to obtain their quota. 

















e NEW FEED PLANT IN MINNESOTA e 
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Eagle Company’s New Feed Mill at New Ulm 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co. recently 
placed in operation its new feed mill 
at New Ulm, Minn. The structure, five 


stories high, is located back of the com- 
pany’s old machine shop. The floors in 
the latter were raised to conform with 
the levels in the mill and adjoining ware- 
house. 


In all, there are 19 bins in the mill, 
with four elevator legs for whole grain, 
soft stock, oat huller and molasses ma- 
chine, with an elevator from the base- 
ment to the cupola. All the finished 
products stock comes from individual 
bins. The plant has been designed to 
handle everything by gravity, without 
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The Grinding and Mixing Floor 





Control Station for the Feed Bins Aloft 


re-elevating. All stock moves over a 
reel before going to the mixer, to re- 
move foreign substances. There are two 
grinders, besides the oat huller, the pel- 
let machine and mixer. The mill can 
be operated in single units, or as a 
whole, and has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 125 tons daily. Engineer in 


ie 


eharge of construction was Fred Holtby, 
of the Ibberson company. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. has an- 
other model plant at Hanska, Minn., and 
is building a third one at Fairfax, Minn. 
Allan B. Rayburn is sales manager of 
the commercial feed department. 





NEW FILM DISPARAGES WHITE BREAD 


* * * 


*K * * 


Dr. J. A. T obey Flays Universal’s “Keeping Fit” 


Statements about white bread in the 
new short film entitled “Keeping Fit” 
have been denounced by Dr. James A. 
Tobey of the American Institute of 
Baking as “ignorant, irresponsible and 
unfair.” This film, produced by Uni- 
versal Pictures Co., Inc., is claimed to 
have been made in co-operation with the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Government 
Films. 

In one scene in this film the use of 
white bread in a worker’s meal is ad- 
versely criticized, while in another se- 
quence a homemaker is advised to serve 
whole wheat bread rather than white 
bread. There is no mention whatever 
of enriched white bread, although the 
film was produced approximately a year 
after the beginning of the government- 
sponsored bread enrichment program. 





Sandwiches and doughnuts also come in 
for unfavorable comment in this motion 
picture. 

Although this film is concerned large- 
ly with nutrition, apparently no attempt 
was made to check the facts with the 
Nutrition Division of the U. S. Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
according to Dr. Tobey. Protests against 
the unfair and improper references to 
white bread in the film and in publicity 
released concerning it were sent last 
August to Universal Pictures and to 
various government officials, but the ob- 
jectionable features of the film were 
not changed. 

“This is one more unfortunate exam- 
ple of government confusion in the field 
of nutrition, and of food faddism in the 
film industry,’ comments Dr. Tobey. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








The grist of Christmas greet- 
ing cards that came to the office 
this year was on the whole of a 


distinctly militant flavor. Many 
a handsome flag flew in the 
Christmas breeze. The Statue 


of Liberty held up its flaming 
torch where in softer days there 
was only candle-shine, and an- 
gelic wings were supplanted, on 
one fine lithograph, by the brood- 
ing menace of a bomber. . . . 
The national capitol was promi- 
nent, and the Liberty Bell did 
much pinch-hitting for peace- 
time holiday chimes. Lincoln 
and Washington took an unwont- 
ed place among the holly, and 
under the Star of Bethlehem in 
one handsome layout strode an 
American soldier on a palm- 
fringed strand. In another the 
Wise Men rode toward sunrise 
under a starry blue sky encarna- 
dined with the stripes of an un- 
mistakable Old Glory. Startling- 
ly, this picture’s caption was 
“By the Dawn’s Early Light.” 
. « « Martial, indeed, was the 
general Christmas greeting at- 
mosphere, but there was no lack 
either of good cheer or of the 
spirit of good will. Only those 
who do not pray for victory will 
see anything incongruous in this 
conjunction of the sword and 
the cross, and they are not of the 
Christian soldiers whose onward 
marching alone can keep the 
world free. 

ALL-PURPOSE PRODUCT. — Here 
is a pill ‘hat is a pill. It is the daddy 
pill of the vitamin and mineral field. 
It has everything. It is a pill and yet 
it is a food. It is synthetic, and yet its 
minerals and vitamins are natural, not 
artificial or synthetic. It is an “all- 
purpose product” called “Vitaminerals.” 
And at the hazard of a million dollars 
worth of free advertising we'll tell you 
that the provider and purveyor thereof 
is F. Homer Curtiss, B.S., M.D., 51 
South Connecticut Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. A trial bottle of 100 tab- 
lets, enough to last a month, costs you 
only three smackers, or less than 10c 
per diem (c.o.d., if you want it that 
way). A large family-size bottle of 
400 tablets sells for 10 bucks. Sounds 
like hay, but here’s what you get: 

The Vitaminerals formula contains ex- 
tracts and concentrates of the following 
foods, “grown in especially mineral- 
enriched soils to insure the highest min- 
eral content”: carrot, carotene, chard, 
dulse, endive, fish oil, Irish moss, leci- 
thin, lemon, milk, orange, papaya, pi- 
miento, rice polishings, soybeans, spin- 
ach, turnip leaves, water cress and wheat 


germ. It also contains these minerals: 
calcium, chlorine, copper, iodine, iron, 
magnesium, manganese, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, sodium and sulphur. In addi- 
tion the product is rich in chlorophyl and 
other natural factors found in fresh 
vegetables, and it is enriched with the 
mineral concentrates of milk. Thus, 
states Dr. Curtiss in the prospectus that 
lies before us, “it gives you the same 
amount of assimilable minerals as you 
would obtain from 200 to 300 times the 
quantity of the fresh foods listed above.” 

Dr. Curtiss, it appears, is a writer 
of books, among them “Vitamins,” “Four- 
fold Health” and “For Young Souls.” 
Although Vitaminerals is not a medicine, 
the good doctor will furnish suggestions, 
free of charge, as to how his mighty 
pills may be applied against these par- 
ticular physical derangements and dis- 
eases: arthritis, constipation, diabetes, 
endocrine gland troubles, eye trouble, 
heart trouble, hemorrhoids, high blood 
pressure, nose and _ throat troubles, 
obesity, skin troubles and thyroid trou- 
bles. 

Enrichment of flour and bread, it 
might seem from all this, still has a long 
synthesis ahead of it, if it can still hope 
to hold its lead on the vitamineral track. 

STAND-IN FOR MEAT. — From 
some corners of the breadstuffs indus- 
tries come indications that there is not 
a complete state of unawareness of the 
opportunity for bread promotion that 
lies in the rapidly growing meat short- 
age. Bread, however, is not yet snap- 
ping at its chance as would a hungry 
trout rising to a pretty fly. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast sets up the stand- 
in of bread for meat in current full- 
page advertising in medical journals. 
“If meat gets short . . what then?” 
runs its banner line in the Dec. 12 Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and the answer is: “. . . Dieteti- 
cally a reduction in food-energy from 
meat may be compensated in part by an 
increase in a good energy-food like 
bread. And in these days when every- 
one is working harder and using up 
energy faster than ever before, bread 
should be particularly desirable. Bread 
supplies an abundance of carbohydrates, 
some proteins and, when made with 
milk, calcium. It is plentiful and inex- 
pensive—tastes good, satisfies hunger 
and is easily digested. In addition, white 
bread, which most people prefer, can 
be an important source of vitamin B,, 
nicotinic acid and iron. For most bak- 
ers supply it enriched according to the 
standards of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil. So if meat gets short, remember 
that bread helps to augment the dimin- 
ished protein intake, and supplies in- 
creased amounts of food-energy. Again 


By Carroll K. Michener 








bread proves its position as a founda- 
tion food of every normal diet.” 

A Montana baker seems not only to 
be awake to the general possibilities of 
bread-for-meat promotion, but he has a 
very particular slant. Packers, he says, 
are now selling meat gravy in car lots, 
and this suggests to him that a little 
bread-and-gravy talk to his customers 
would be right in tune with the times. 
He remembers a set of verses we pub- 
lished a few years ago and has asked us 
to copy them off for him. We do this, 
for him and for all of you: 


BREAD AND GRAVY 


Life has lots of fancy things, 

Yes, fancy things at fancy prices. 

The platter that the waiter brings ° 

Is heaped with jellies, sweets and spices. 
And yet I never had a treat, 

A pie with borders crimped and wavy, 
Or anything as good to eat 

As good old-fashioned bread and gravy. 


Of course it’s wrong to sop around 

Your bread, you’re not supposed to do it. 
But if there’s gravy to be found 

And good white bread, then lead me to it. 
For anyway it’s often done 

In both the army and the navy— 

I tell you, many a war was won 

For Uncle Sam on bread and gravy. 


We think we want a lot of wealth, 
But find we need almighty little. 

A fellow has the most of health 
Who eats some ordinary victual. 

The lady with no appetite 

Might envy any kitchen slavey 

Who sits her down to dine tonight 

On plain and simple bread and gravy. 


And so it is in lots of ways: 

We do not need the fancy dishes. 

Some work to do, some kids to raise, 

Are what the wiser fellow wishes. 

A few glad hours, a few good friends 

Who call you Dick or Dan or Davey— 

Happy the man whom heaven sends 

A life that’s mostly bread and gravy. 
These jingles, to give the author his 

due, are from “Lyrics of Life,” by 


Douglas Malloch. 


American Institute of Baking advertis- 
ing in the current Hygeia hews close to 
the moment's food interest with its copy 
headlined: “Enriched White Bread in a 
Rationed Nation.” From the text: “We 
in America can well give a prayer of 
thanks for the bounty of our great prairie 
states and the abundance of grain they 
grow for us. . . . Our meat we must 
share with our fighting men and allies. 
Our sugar has been rationed. . . . But 
of bread—enriched white bread—there is 
plenty for all There’s energy in 
every slice—and victory in energy.” 


And American Meat. Institute, in Hy- 
geia advertising emphasizing the need for 
budgeting the nation’s meat resources, 
says: “Make your meat go as far as pos- 
sible by combining it with cereals and 
other foods in meat loaves and pies, in 
cooking with vegetables, with macaroni 
or spaghetti, etc. . . . There should be 
enough for everyone, particularly if we 
use it wisely.” 


* sia’s Big Diomede. 


. It is fascinating to hear Hjalmar 

Stephansson, the arctic explorer, talk 
about North-to-the-Orient commerce. 
When we heard him, the other day, at the 
Kiwanis club, we began following, in 
fancy, a barrel of flour milled alongside 
the storied Falls of St. Anthony, and 
being hauled to the rail head in Alberta, 
thence embarked by water or over the ice 
of the Mackenzie River, portaged to the 
Yukon, then ultimately embarked on the 
Bering Sea for a short salt-water haul to 
any part of the Asiatic mainland. This 
is the short route—and the safe route 
by fabulous hundreds of miles. 
Alaska is closer to Asia than any other 
American point. The peninsula juts 
westward to within 54 miles of Siberia. 
Only eight miles of water lie between 
America’s Little Diomede Island and Rus- 
But the great out- 
standing geographical fact is that for mid- 
continental America the arctic route is 
the shortest, and in the future will be 
the quickest, not only to Asia but to 
Europe. Not solely is this true of rail 
and water, but of course it is obviously 
and dramatically true of the air. 


“I am an unconverted sinner; I am a 
white bread man,” said a past president 
of the British National Association of 
Bakers recently. “The doctors can talk 
as much as they like, but you and I, the 
mother and daughter and sweethea:ts, all 
of you would like to have a nice bit of 
white bread and butter tomorrow.” The 
price paid could be measured, he said, in 
North Africa. This apparently is pretty 
close to the nub of the national attitude 
toward British war bread. It is not— 
except by a few of the whole wheat theo- 
rists—accepted as the nutritional optimum 
but as a contribution to the war effort 
effected through saving of shipping space. 
Those of our bran-mash nutritionists on 
this side of the Atlantic who accept the 
British bread program as some kind of a 
moral victory for the whole wheat loaf 
should not miss that important point. 


Lord Woolton, the British minister of 
food, complimented British bakers recent- 
ly upon their willingness to follow his 
lead in matters of national food economy. 
He spoke of the probability of their being 
asked to make further sacrifices and econ- 
omies. “We will not do it,” he said, “un- 
less it is in the national interest and un- 
less it is necessary; we will not do it in 
order to bring some theory to the test of 
practice.” It is a trifle difficult to see no 
theory in or behind the British national 


loaf, but we like the minister's words well 


enough to wish we could hear them in 
connection with our own wartime bread 


program. 
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THEY COME UP SMILING / 








FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 
CONDITIONS 





THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
. BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER +» KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters - Minneapolis, Minn. 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
s 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 




















Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 


Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


INNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ““AMBERMILCO” 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 93rd year 








Cfheedstuffs 


The feedman’s weekly 


newspaper 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


118 SoutH Srxtu St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





PUBLISHED BY THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER STAFF 





TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 





GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











4AROBINSON 

sMILLING COMPANY 

aS ALINA, KAN SA Sx. 
7% or iad 














GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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A Victim of Progress... 
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Historic Old John Canon Grist Mill 
Torn Down After Serving 161 Years 


The John Canon Mill, a grist mill so 
old that no one knows exactly when it 
was built, was torn down recently in 
Colonel John Canon 
founded the mill in, it is believed, 1781, 
two years before the town of Canons- 
burg was laid out. 

Since that time the mill has passed 
through a succession of 19 owners and 
has been in constant operation for an 
estimated 161 years. It acted as a cen- 
ter for the town of Canonsburg when 
it was planned, and it was used as the 
bench mark—the location point for prac- 
tically all surveys and maps of the early 
days. 


Canonsburg, Pa. 


Its age was of such importance that 
it was noted by the Federal Department 
of Commerce in connection with the 
celebration of the bicentennial of George 
Washington as one of the 35 businesses 
in existence during the life of Washing- 
ton. General George Washington vis- 
ited the Canonsburg district in 1784 
and lodged with Colonel Canon, whom 
he later made his attorney-in-fact. 

Although built for the purpose of a 


saw and grist mill, the structure served 
other purposes too. It was used as a 
storage place for whisky, made of the 
corn of the land, and as a vault for the 
storage of grain of the people around 
Canonsburg. It was also used as a 
prison, for it was here that federal 
troops incarcerated their prisoners dur- 
ing the Whisky Insurrection, until such 
time as they could be taken over the 
mountains for arraignment. 

The old grist mill has been an impor- 
tant part of the community throughout 
the life of Canonsburg, and its removal 
takes away one of the original land- 
marks. Demolition crews, in disman- 
tling the mill, found that the building 
was still supported by its original oak 
pillars and held together by oaken pins 
instead of nails. 

The mill has been the property of the 
Canonsburg Milling Co. since 1901, and 
is owned by James H. McBurney, now 
retired, and his son, James B. McBur- 
ney, who is in active management. |The 
company vacated the historic old mill 
to move to larger quarters. 




















. . « Taken back in the horse 
old Canon grist mill. 


and buggy days is this scene of the 





A Nation 


(Continued from page 9.) 
them. Group action, industry by indus- 
try, accompanied by government control 
of prices and distribution, was the nat- 
ural and, so far as we know, the only 
solution which could be devised. 

“In line with the principle of united 
action and co-operation, hundreds of 
trades were organized for the first time 
into national associations, each respon- 
sible in a real sense for its multitude 
of component companies, and they were 
organized on the suggestion and under 
the supervision of the government. Many 
business men have experienced during 
the war, for the first time in their 
careers, the tremendous advantages 
both to themselves and to the general 
public, of combination, of co-operation 
and common action, with their natural 
competitors.” 

National and interstate trade associa- 
tions now have a gross membership of 
well over 600,000. In general they are 
composed chiefly of firms which are 
small or medium in size as to capital 
investment, number of employees, or 
annual volume of business. Such firms 
also comprise the bulk of membership 
of the nation’s state and local trade 
associations; even small cities have local 


of Joiners 


associations of grocers, filling station 
owners, restaurant keepers, automobile 
dealers, building contractors, real estate 
agents, and so on. Of the nation’s 
8,000 trade associations, there are more 
than 1,000 of smaller business men in 
the food industry, 800 in the building 
materials, construction and _ housing 
fields, and 600 in the automotive indus- 
try. 

Many business men are also active in 
one or more social, fraternal, religious, 
political and racial organizations. Local 
trade associations are frequently affili- 


. . . ‘ 
ated with national groups, directly or 


through state associations; and _ thou- 
sands of other types of local organiza- 
tions are affiliated with national groups. 
National and interstate trade associa- 
tions vary from 20 to over 20,000 in 
membership, and from two or three per- 
sons to over 400 in size of staff. Each 
association endeavors to act as the cen- 
ter of current, business-problems infor- 
mation for the industry covered. An- 
nual revenues range from under $10,000 
to over $1,000,000. The majority, how- 
ever, have a membership of less than 
200, a staff of less than four, and an- 
nual receipts of less than $20,000. 
Mortality is heavy among newly estab- 








James H,. McBurney 


owner of mill 
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James B, McBurney 


president manager 





lished associations, especially if annual 
revenue depends entirely on _ smaller 
firms. Almost one half of 900 national 
and interstate trade associations report- 
ing on this matter, in a recent survey 
by the Department of Commerce, stated 
that at least 40% of their annual in- 
come was received from the four largest 
contributors (despite this, most associa- 
tion contributors provide that each 
member will have but one vote regard- 
less of size). 

From 1938-41, approximately 300 “na- 
tional” associations disbanded or were 
merged with other associations; most of 
these were formed in small industries 
during the 1935-37 National Recovery 
Administration program. Smaller firms 
naturally make up the bulk of the total 
membership of the 8,000 trade associa- 
tions in the United States because the 
usual business unit is quite small. 

Approximately 60% of the 2,800 na- 
tional and interstate trade associations 
listed by the Department of Commerce 
are located in three cities: New York 
(1,063), Chicago (370) and Washington 
(254). Sixteen cities have 20 or more 
each. 

Of the 2,500 association secretaries 
listed, 170 are executives of more than 
one association. There are a number 
of “management” offices (sometimes 
known as “multiple secretary” offices) 
which serve more than one organization. 
(Example: Organization Service Corpo- 
ration, New York City, administrative 
and secretarial headquarters for 16 
associations. ) 

Food field trade groupings are famil- 
iar enough to readers of this journal, 
but it is doubtful if many of the mem- 
bers of these trades have any concep- 
tion of the almost infinite variety and 
inclusiveness of the industrial world’s 
associational setup as a whole. A ran- 
dom selection among the listed associa- 
tions will support the point: Agricul- 
tural Insecticide and Fungicide Asso- 
ciation; Allied Underwear Association; 
American Association of Water Well 
Contractors; American Button Mould 
Manufacturers Association; American 
Institute of Tack Manufacturers; Amer- 
ican Ladder Institute; Association Doll 
Manufacturers; Associated Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers; Artificial Flower 
and Feather Industries of America; As- 


sociated Master Barbers of America; As- 
sociation of Cotton Undergarment and 
Sleeping Garment Manufacturers; Cul- 
tivated Mushroom Institute of America; 
Curry Comb Institute; Hack Saw Man- 
ufacturers Association of America, and 
the Hickory Handle Association. 
“And would it surprise you to know 
that these products have their duly 
by-lawed and administered associations 
of manufacturers and purveyors: fresh- 
water pearl buttons, curled hair, kraut, 
potato chips, moss, amusement tickets, 
airplane models, artificial limbs, chewing 
gum, cork, corsets, tapioca, zippers? 

How does the government look upon 
the trade association? This may be 
judged from the following statement 
from the Department of Commerce: 

“There has been a constant growth 
in the number and general usefulness 
of trade and professional associations 
since the publication in 1913 of the first 
of a series of Commerce Department 
directories of co-operative, nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

“In these days of mobilization of ev- 
ery trade and of every professional 
endeavor to aid in a dynamic program 
of national defense, government agen- 
cies and the public look to the 3,000 
associations of national and interstate 
scope for the invaluable assistance of 
experienced, carefully co-ordinated, ag- 
gressive effort.” 

Written in 1927, the following extract 
from a Commerce Department report on 
“Trade Association Activities” is of spe- 
cial interest on the subject of contacts 
between associations and federal govern- 
ment agencies: 

“The importance which trade associa- 
tions attach to government relations is 
shown by the fact that several score of 
these associations maintain representa- 
tives at Washington and that represen- 
tatives of one or more trade associations 
appear at congressional committee hear- 
ings on practically all important bills 
affecting business directly or indirectly. 
Consideration of pending legislation by 
trade associations assures careful scru- 
tiny from the point of view of the busi- 
ness men in that particular group, and 
affords a medium for presenting their 
views to the proper committee of Con- 
ae 
“In many cases trade associations are 
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DETROIT MICHIGAN 








’ FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 








Domestic and Export 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
‘CROOKSTON, MINN-- we 














concerned primarily with the relations of 
administrative agencies, such as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

In other cases the major interest (of 
the trade associations) is with the re- 
search and service branches of the gov- 
ernment, such as those maintained in 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of Agriculture. . . . In 
all three fields—legislation, administra- 
tion and research service—trade asso- 
ciations are furnishing daily contacts 
between business and the national gov- 
ernment. Similar contacts with state 
and municipal governments on the part 
of state and local branches of trade 
associations are growing and are of 
great importance in the country as a 
whole in harmonizing the interests of 
business, the public and governmental 
bodies.” 

By 1941 about 500 trade and profes- 
sional associations of national impor- 
tance had established headquarters or 
branch offices in Washington, D. C. 
Many of these are constantly aiding, in 
every possible way, the government’s 
technical, commercial, legislative and 
other research projects. 

Most national and local associations 
also co-operate in various ways with the 
field offices of the federal government 
throughout the nation, as well as with 
state and local government bodies, in a 
mutual desire for sound and prosperous 
business conditions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WPB ASKS DEALERS, FARMERS 
NOT TO HOARD INSECTICIDE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Urging the ar- 
senical insecticide industry to continue 
to accept orders for minimum normal 
requirements, the chemicals division of 
the War Production Board has recom- 
mended shipment of part of the orders 
in the immediate future to avoid bottle- 
necks. 

Members of the arsenical insecticide 
industry advisory committee were told at 
a meeting in Washington Monday, Dec. 
7, that if the hoarding of insecticides is 
permitted to a degree sufficient to pro- 
tect maximum requirements in individual 
localities, the supply cannot possibly be 
sufficient to cover all emergency needs. 
The industry is asked to distribute 
enough to meet minimum normal re- 
quirements, but to retain sufficient ma- 
terial to take care of emergency re- 
quirements depending on the location of 
actual insect outbreaks. 

Members were told that the accept- 
ance of the minimum orders not only will 
provide essential supplies in the field 
for early requirements, but also will 
avoid transportation bottlenecks during 
the spring and summer. 

The government presiding officer 
stressed the fact that each company 
must be responsible for making its sales- 
men and field representatives thoroughly 
familiar with the policy outlined above 
so that they will avoid encouraging 
farmers or dealers to buy excess stocks 
of insecticides with possible serious in- 
jury to others requiring materials to 
combat actual insect infestations. 

Sufficient arsenic is being made avail- 
able currently to produce a volume of 
arsenical insecticides more than equal to 
the average consumption of 1941-42. The 
industry program also calls for provid- 
ing proportionate requirements of Can- 
ada and Latin American countries in 
accordance with the good neighbor pol- 
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The Big Question 
of the Day— 


WHERE CAN I BUY? 


In thinking of high gluten flour, there 
is a dependable source in CHIEF JO. It 


will tone up your mix; it will act right in 


your specialties; it comes from our mill 
at Wabasha, with ready access to eastern 
points by rail; the price is right to insure 


adequate wheat of the premium kind. 


Give CHIEF JO a trial now and learn 


this is one worry that can be dropped. 


* 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


for 
EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
() , 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 








— — OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 






PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY /NC. 
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CALL THE COOPER! 


J. G. Pfister, manager of the Newton 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., has re- 
turned from a southern trip where he 
found flour in a high spot among gro- 
cery items, higher in prestige among 
jobbers than for many years. Only 
shortage of shortenings and ceiling 
troubles are interfering with volume. 
Shortage of wooden barrels also is fur- 
nishing some trouble, for with money 
plentiful in the South, many like to buy 
their flour for a six-month period in 
a wooden barrel. 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


Thurman Sherwood, general manager 
of Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, visited friends in Kansas 
City early last week. Mr. Sherwood says 
the labor situation is getting acute in 
and around Great Bend. 


SONS AT HOME 


W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was happy in having his two 
sons home for the holidays. Both are 
in the army reserve, William in the 
quartermaster corps and studying at 
Harvard University; Charles in the air 
corps, studying at K. U. Both expect 
to be called by the end of the semester. 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


Lee Merry, district sales manager in 
Arkansas and Louisiana for General 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in Okla- 
homa City, spent the Christmas holidays 
with his mother in Perry, Okla. 

NEW FORD 

Announcement has been made of the 
birth Dec. 16 of William Leslie Ford, 
son of Leslie A. Ford, vice president of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
grandson of J. Lloyd Ford, president 
of the company. 


LONG LIFE 


A recent event of interest was the cele- 
bration in El Reno, Okla., of the birth- 
day of nonagenarian Mrs. H. C. Paul- 
son, grandmother of Kermit Schafer, 
sales manager of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno. Kermit’s father, 
Henry Schafer, is vice president of the 
mill. 


HONORED 


Percy Brown, owner of one of the 
largest food stores and bakeries in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, was honored re- 
cently at a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre. More than 
100 leading business and _ professional 
men of the community were present in- 
cluding Governor Arthur H. James and 
George W. Maxey, who becomes chief 
justice of the Pennsylvania supreme 
court on Jan. 1. Reuben H. Levy, 
president of the Blue Ribbon Cake Co., 
of Kingston, presented to the honor 
guest an oil painting of Mr. Brown. 


HOME TOWN MIGRATION 


Many New York flour men have left 
the city to spend the holidays back in 
their home towns—of which nearly every 
New Yorker has one. E. G. Broenni- 
man, vice president of Standard Milling 
Co., went to Watertown, Wis; E. S. 
Thompson, flour broker, returned to 
Marysville, Kansas, to spend the days 


with his parents; John H. Hayes, of the 
same Office, visited his mother in Omaha, 
and J. H. Blake left for Childs, Md., 
where his father, aged 80, is living. W. 
C. Duncan left for Toronto, where the 
part of his family which is not overseas 
in the service is still living. Miss Ruth 
Feldman, of the office of Raymond F. 
Kilthau, spent Christmas in Chicago with 
relatives. 


TRAINING 


Arthur R. Cox, former owner of Cox 
Bakery, Okemah, Okla., has resigned as 
head of the baking department at the 
State Penitentiary, McAlester, Okla., and 
is in Washington, D. C., attending a 
school for Senior Stewards, Federal 
Prisons, Department of Justice. After 
completing the course, he will be as- 
signed to some federal institution. Mr. 
Cox is a past president of the Oklahoma 
State Bakers Association. 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


Fifty years of married life were ob- 
served Christmas day by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Currie, of Lake Mills, Wis. Mr. 
Currie, now retired, was for many years 
identified with the milling industry. He 
started work in his father’s flour mill at 
the age of 15. Later he was employed by 
the King Milling Co., of Emerson, Neb. 
In 1916 he moved to Hooper’s Mill at 
Lake Mills, where he was employed as 
a miller until July 1, 1940, when he re- 
tired after 58 years in the milling busi- 
ness. 


IN NEW YORK 


C. M. Carter, of the C. M. Carter 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was a 
visitor on the New York Produce Ex- 
change early in the week preceding 
Christmas. E. O. Wright, president of 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
was the exchange guest of David Cole- 
man, who represents the mill in the 
metropolitan area. 


JOINS INTERNATIONAL 


Robert J. DuBois, who was for many 
years with the Philadelphia office of 
General Mills, Inc., is now associated 
with the International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, with headquarters in that city. 


MILL VISIT 


Arthur Rostal, New York flour broker, 
returned just before Christmas from a 
business trip to Mount Joy, Pa., to visit 
his mill connection, I. D. Stehman. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

J. T. LEACH WITH MID-CONTINENT 

Kansas City, Mo.—James T. Leach 
has resigned from the Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co., Kansas City, to 
become associated with the Mid-Conti- 
nent Grain Co., also of Kansas City, it 
was announced by John Stark, presi- 
dent of the latter company. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MILLER AIDS IN JAP RELOCATION 

E. L. Stancliff, for many years man- 
ager of Crete (Neb.) Mills and later 
general manager of George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, now is manager 
of the Industrial Division of the War 
Relocation Authority, Whitcomb Hotel 
Building, San Francisco. 

Mr. Stancliff’s duties are to supply in- 
dustrial employment for the many thou- 
sands of Japanese, most of them Amer- 











~~ 


ican born, who during the past several 
months have been moved from the Pa- 
cific Coast defense zone to interior relo- 
cation centers. Many industrial plants 
have been and are being built at the 
several internment colonies chiefly for 
the production of equipment for mili- 
tary requirements and, so far as pos- 
sible, not competitive with products of 
American labor. 

In recent years Mr. Stancliff has been 
engaged in industrial organization and 
financing at Los Angeles, with a home 
at Santa Monica, but took up his pres- 
ent work because of his knowledge of 
its requirements and because he felt it 
to be an important service to the coun- 
try. 





@ ADVANCEMENTS ' @ 


Because total sales have greatly in- 
creased during recent years, several ex- 
ecutive changes have been made at Dough- 
boy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. E. 
H. Sather, above, has been made manager 
Doughboy Mills, Inc., Bulk Products Di- 
vision. He will handle the production 
and sale of feed, seed, and other bulk 
products. Mr. Sather helped establish 
the feed operation, and has had an active 
part in its rapid development. F. R. 
Higgins, below, who has been in charge of 
cereal sales, has advanced to manager of 
Grocery Products Division. He will be 
in charge of sales, advertising and pro- 
duction of flour, cereals, dog food, and 
other Doughboy grocery items. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
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Donald Hamilton, Petersen Oven Co., 
Chicago, left Dec. 12 for Tucson, Ariz., 
for training as an ensign in the U. S. 
navy. Thirty-three employees of the 
office and plant of the Petersen Oven 
Co. are now serving in the armed forces. 


* 


Corporal James Goodfellow, formerly 
connected with the accounting depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
at New York, was home recently on 
a 10-day furlough from Camp Gruber 
in Oklahoma, and “stopped in at the 
office to see the gang.” 


* 


John R. Ferdinand, son of L. J. Fer- 
dinand, president of Hazel-Maid Bak- 
ers, Inc., of Hazleton, Pa., has entered 
the U. S. army. He was connected with 
the office staff of the bakery before his 
induction. ‘ 








* 


Lt. L. Pelton, formerly with Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, and now with the 
army baking forces, spent a few days 


“in Chicago recently. He left for Camp 


Lee, Virginia. 
* 


Richard Dunkin Pike, of Pike’s Bak- 
ery, Morgantown, W. Va., has enlisted 
in the U. S. Navy and has been assigned 
to Norfolk, Va., for duty. 


* 


Fred Wolf, Jr., manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, left for Rhode 
Island for active service in the navy. 
He recently was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant. } 

* 


Wes Spaeth, son of Ed Spaeth, sales 
manager for Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, received his appointment 
in the Navy Air Corps in Kansas City 
recently after eating like a horse for a 
week to make the grade on the scales. 
Young Spaeth is now a student at Kan- 
sas State College. 


* 


Colonel Lawrence L. Conrad, former 
Minneapolis manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., but now executive officer at 
Camp Francis Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
is spending the holidays at his home in 
Minneapolis. 
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MORE NIACIN PROPOSAL NOT 
WELCOMED, DR. STROWD SAYS 
“Our proposal for voluntary enrich- 

ment of cheaper grades of flour with in- 

creased niacin content did not receive 

a very enthusiastic reception,” says Dr. 

W. H. Strowd, secretary of the National 

Soft Wheat Millers Association, in a re- 

cent bulletin. 

“This was rather in accord with our 
expectations,” Dr. Strowd continues. 

“The Millers National Federation reports 


’ that their voluntary enrichment program 


is making steady progress. The federa- 
tion is doing an excellent job in formu- 
lating a model state enrichment law. It 
does not sponsor such laws, but if an 
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enrichment law is introduced it will urge 
the enactment of its model law. 

“We have been asked several times 
whether or not enrichment costs should 
be added to the price ceiling; that is, 
assuming that a mill during the base 
period quoted flour only on an unen- 
riched basis, could enrichment cost be 
added to the ceiling price? The answer 
is definitely yes. We have not asked for 
a ruling from Washington on the ques- 
tion, nor do we intend to. In such a 
clear cut case, the rule of reason should 
apply. It is also equally certain that 
there should be added a reasonable cost 
over and above ingredient cost for mix- 
ing, assaying, etc. As to what this added 
cost over ingredient cost should be is a 
matter for the millers’ own figures and 
own good judgment.” 
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Use of Velantecr 
Wheat Without 
Penalty Asked 


In a letter to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard, Payne Ratner, 
governor of Kansas, has requested that 
AAA regulations be modified to permit 
the harvesting of the 1943 volunteer 
wheat without penalty, a practice per- 
mitted in 1942. 

“Again we have exceptionally favor- 
able weather conditions which are pro- 
ducing volunteer wheat,” the governor 
points out. “Our farmers are still faced 
with a critical labor shortage and farm 
machinery is difficult to obtain. Yet, 
under present regulations, it will be 
necessary to use precious labor and ma- 
terials to destroy an actual growing 
crop. Coupled with these considerations 
is the increased need for food, both in 
this country and abroad. 

“The situation in Kansas holds true 
in many other wheat producing states. 
The total of the potential crop involved 
means a tremendous production of meat 
through livestock pasturage, and_bil- 
lions of loaves of bread through harvest. 

“J therefore request that you take the 
same action with regard to the 1943 
volunteer wheat crop as was taken with 
the 1942 crop, authorizing such modifi- 
cations to AAA regulations as_ will 
enable our farmers to utilize the wheat 
without penalty,” the governor wrote. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
26, in bushels. (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 1,643 $2 oe os 
TROMEOR cc ccccccce 2,374 oe 
Buffalo ......+..+. 4,734 ee os 45 
BERGA seccccees 1,615 2,393 197 os 
CHICAGO ....0000. 104 541 “* oe 
BRR co ccccess —- 251 ee 200 
DelMth 2. cccccces ove 352 oe 40 
Milwaukee ...... o4 oe 361 
New York ...... 3,208 ae 
CO re 198 
Philadelphia .... 974 
sate ¥Gts 14,850 3,537 197 646 


. 20,388 126 468 865 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

———Week ending—_,, 








Dec.12 Dec.19 Dec. 26 
Five mills ....... 20,136 17,497 15,129 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ending Dec. 26, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis: .. 126 146 19 140 2,342 4,020 
DebwtR 6.000. 298 a ee 26 9141,401 
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AN EXPERT ON EXPORT 
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Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


f I VO be able to cut governmental red 
tape in three languages—English, 
Spanish and Portuguese—Hector 

Lazo, assistant director of the Board 
of Economic Warfare and chief of the 
Office of Export of BEW, seemed des- 
tined to do a bang-up job for American 
industry in this important spot which 
controls all exports and practically all 
imports through this war-created gov- 
ernmental agency. 

Descendant of a family established for 
several generations in Central America, 
Hector Lazo was born in Guatemala City 
in 1899. His father, Dr. Luis Lazo, a 
retired physician, still resides in Guate- 
mala, Appointed minister from Hon- 
duras to the United States in 1908, the 
elder Lazo brought his son to Washing- 
ton and gave him a start upon a career 
which has been linked with the com- 
merce of the western hemisphere. Ever 
since Lazo finished grade, preparatory 
and college studies, his name has been 
identified with a number of books and 
pamphlets on marketing and legal re- 
search having to do with selling and 
buying. 

Behind his shrewd and candid eyes 
Hector Lazo gets animated most when 
talking of his Harvard undergraduate 
days. “I worked my way through col- 
lege by teaching, among other things, 
economics,” he said. “My majors were 
American history and languages, and do 
you know, I think I made more money 
in my junior and senior years than I 
earned for a long time after leaving 
college.” 





* * * * 


Hector Lazo 


cuts tape in 3 languages 


,s s&s #8 * 


This energy of the youthful Lazo won 
him magna cum laude honors with the 
class of 1921 at Harvard, and he wears 
the Phi Beta Kappa key as well. His 
first business venture was with the 
United Fruit Co. at Preston, Cuba, but 
the pedagogic urge caused him to trans- 
fer back to the states to teach modern 
languages in a Connecticut school. While 
he was with the United States Depart- 


ment of Commerce in 1926 he made a 
study and published a pamphlet on 
Mexico and its industrial progress. His 
mastery of Latin American languages 
made him an expert on Caribbean af- 
fairs, and while a commerce depart- 
ment official he expanded his knowledge 
of marketing and shipping. He has con- 
stantly been a militant advocate of small 
business, and he left the government 
service to head up the Co-operative 
Food Distributors of America, a trade 
association of retailer-owned stores. “I 
have felt that small independent mer- 
chants are the backbone of this coun- 
try,” said Lazo, “and I have always 
and will continue to fight for individual 
enterprise.” 

A pleasant mannered, soft-spoken 
man, Mr. Lazo is an unusual combina- 
tion of scholarly attainments, practical 
business efficiency and a seasoned gov- 
ernment official. He is equally at home 
in a study absorbing knowledge or in 
an office administering international af- 
fairs. 

He speaks and writes Spanish fluent- 
ly, has a reading knowledge of Portu- 
guese and a fair command of French. 
In his student years in this country and 
Europe, he also knew German and Ital- 
ian. He has written extensively on busi- 
ness topics for United States publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Lazo succeeds Colonel Royal B. 
Lord as head of the Office of Exports. 
The change resulted from the decision 
of the army to recall officers on duty 
with the Board of Economic Warfare. 





1943 CORN ALLOTMENT 
UP 5% OVER ’42 QUOTAS 


Wasurinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard has an- 
nounced that the 1943 corn acreage allot- 
ment for the commercial corn area will be 
43,423,000. This represents an increase 
of 5% over the 1942 figure of 41,338,000 
acres. 

The increase in the 1943 allotment is 
made on the basis of long range plans 
to insure sufficient feed for 1944 and 
beyond, and to provide adequate stocks 
in the ever-normal granary as protection 
against crop failure. 

The national goal for corn (commer- 
cial corn area plus noncommercial area) 
was set at 95,000,000 acres. The com- 
mercial corn area is identical to the 1942 
area. 

The 1942 production of corn is more 
than adequate for the increased feed 
demands of 1943. With the 1942 produc- 
tion the largest on record and a near- 
record carry-over, corn supplies for the 
coming year are the largest in history. 

“The current corn situation,” Secretary 
Wickard declared, “illustrates how corn 
allotments are helping farmers produce 
an abundance of feed while at the same 
time producing other crops vitally needed 
in war effort. Many of those crops, such 
as soybeans, must come out of the corn 
belt and the allotment program is giving 


the necessary direction to our production 
efforts. 

“Next year’s increased corn allotment 
is aimed at 1944 when the stepped-up 
production of livestock, poultry and dairy 
products is going to require an increas- 
ing amount of feed.” 

It is estimated that 1943 corn produc- 
tion on the basis of the proposed acre- 
age together with feed grain carry-over, 
will provide a needed feed supply for 
1944, leaving sufficient reserve for con- 
tinued high livestock, dairy and poultry 
production. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR AT OHIO STATE “U” 

Miss Alma Swenson, midwestern rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
gave a demonstration of enriched white 
flour uses at Ohio State University in 
Columbus recently. Two classes of home 
economics majors watched her work. 
Later they entertained Miss Swenson 
at the college home management house. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
19, 1942, and Dec. 20, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
—American— -—in bond—. 
Dec. 19 Dec. 20 Dec. 19 Dec. 20 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Wheat ...... 249,665 269,713 19,657 24,415 
Corn ...-eee- 40,342 45,602 eve eee 
Otte .ccceeee 11,034 9,734 4,227 130 
Rye@ ...eeeees 19,699 17,498 1,022 1,599 
Barley ...... 10,785 10,134 245 865 
Flaxseed 3,404 5,578 oe eee 


GENERAL MILLS’ FINANCIAL 
REPORT LISTED AS FINAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The preliminary 
financial report of General Mills, Inc., 
indicating the greatest gross earnings 
in the history of the company may now 
be considered final, James Ford Bell, 
chairman of the board, has announced. 

The company has examined the new 
revenue act of 1942 and finds that it 
contains no provisions substantially af- 
fecting the net income disclosed in the 
balance sheet issued July 31, 1942, and 
therefore the information released may 
be treated as final, it was stated. 

Gross earnings of the company before 
income taxes amounted to $8,433,111, 
with net income after taxes amounting 
to $5,135,111. 

Although the company did more busi- 
ness and made more profits in its opera- 
tions than ever before, profits available 
to stockholders are somewhat less. In- 
come taxes, it was explained, took from 
the gross an amount more than double 
that of a year ago. Consequently, earn- 
ings on the common stock are 17c share 
less than a year ago. 

The board of directors authorized and 
paid dividends on preferred stock at 
the required rate of 5% and on common 
stock at the prevailing rate of $4 per 
share. 

The complete balance sheet of the com- 
pany was published in the Aug. 5 issue 
of Tue Norruwestern MILzeEr. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills in the South- 
west amounted to 20% of capacity last 
week, compared with 47% the previous week 
and 24% a year ago. 

Limited almost entirely to the sales of 
only top grades of family flour, the ceil- 
inged flour millers’ are marking time until 
relief comes and allows them again to 
quote and buy wheat. Bakers’ flour is not 
being offered at all by almost all the mills 
and lower family grades also cannot be 
quoted because of the squeeze. 

Export business running along at the 
maximum volume allowed by available ship 
space. Clears extremely strong, especially 
high protein firsts. 

Quotations (nominal), Dec, 26: established 
brands family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short 
patent $5.75 @6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight 
grade $5.50@5.70, first clear $4.75@5, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.60, low grade $3.85@4.10. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 7 fair, 2 quiet, 3 slow 
and 8 dull, 

Oklahoma City: Seasonal dullness brought 
sales to a low of 7@22%, averaging 14% 
as compared to 70% last week. Family 
trade took 85% of bookings, which were all 
domestic. Operation declined Slightly, av- 
eraging 55% compared to 62% last week. 
Established ceiling prices, basis. 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered Oklahoma Dec. 26: hard 
wheat short patent flour $6.40@8.10 bbl, 
soft wheat short patent flour $6.40@8.10, 
standard patent $6.30@7.70, bakers extra 
fancy $6.45@6.55, bakers short patent $6.30 
“6.40, bakers standard $6.25@6.35. 

Omaha: Sales ranged from 60 to 70% of 
capacity for the week ending Dee, 26. 
Omaha mills operated five to seven days 
and produced 27,850 bbls flour. Prices were 
unchanged. 

Wichita: No sales, directions good, mills 
operating from 50 to 100%. No quotations. 

Hutchinson: Although interest was far 
keener than normal in Christmas week busi- 


ness almost completely stilled with mills 
unable longer to quote prices due to the 
ceiling squeeze. Shipping directions  suffi- 
ciently free to press mills pausing for 
Christmas. 

Salina: Buyers show some interest, but 
business very light. Shipping directions 
only fair. 

Fort Worth: The holidays and delay in 


announcement of new flour ceilings have 
combined to bring business to its lowest 
ebb. With wheat prices and flour ceilings 
where they are, bakers flour could only be 
sold at a loss and it is not being offered; 
only sales of family flour to cover absolute 
minimum needs of regular customers; there 
is evidence that consumers of family flour, 
at least, are waking to the probability of 
higher ceilings and are cleaning out grocers’ 
stocks. Shipping directions expanding and 
operations slightly larger, at 65 or T0% 
of capacity. Backlog of bookings continues 
steadily declining. Quotations, Dec, 26: 
family flour 48's, extra high patent $6.80@ 
7.30, high patent $6.30@6.80; standard bak- 
ers 98's $6@6.30; first clears, sacked, $5.35 
delivered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate, 
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and -continue to command 
compared with patents. 

Bookings by spring wheat companies last 
week were a little over 60% of capacity, 
compared with 120% a week earlier and 
29% a year ago, 

Quotations, Dec. 29, are nominal. On 
patents, they represent the ceiling, but mill- 
ers say they could not possibly sell at these 
levels. They would be about right for bulk 
flour, but not sacked. 

Quotations, Dec. 29: established 
family patents $6.60@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.25@6.45, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.20, fancy clear $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.75 
a“ 5.95, second clear $4.30@4.50, whole wheat 
$6.20@ 6.30. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Flour 
bookings very meager last week; normal 
holiday dullness partly responsible, but dis- 
parity between wheat and flour prices prin- 
cipal factor; no activity looked for until 
after annual inventory period ends; by then 
it is believed flour ceilings will have been 
raised, or government controlled whea' 
made available to mills at less than going 
market; millfeed strong and scarce, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Not many inquiries due to lack 


high prices as 


brands 


of quotations and most mills have with- 
drawn from the market. As wheat flour 
is out of the market, there were no quota- 


tions except on family. 


Market strong and 
directions heavy. 


Much to the surprise of 


millers, sales and deliveries continue very 
good on family flour last week. Because of 
the scarcity of quotations, there is very little 
or no business. Available quotations, Dec. 
26; family flour, $8.05@8.20. 

St. Louis: What with holiday season and 
uncertainty of government plans to relieve 
the ceiling situation, very little reported 
as being sold by local mills. However, one 
or two round lots for 120 days’ shipment 
placed on the books by the bakery trade. 
Car lot orders for prompt to 60 days slow. 
No demand for soft or hard wheat clears. 
Prices firm. Jobbers report no change in 
the situation of the past weeks. Specifica- 
tions rather light. 


Toledo: No wheat to speak of is coming 
out, but some mills are making at least 
nominal bids, not because they can sell 


flour on the basis of the bid, but because 
they regard the wheat as good property, 
even though it be apparently an out-and- 
out speculation. The Toledo bid for No. 2 
red wheat, 27c rate points to New York, 
Dec. 24, was $1.44, equivalent to 8c over 
the close of Chicago May wheat future. 
Millers are not making any offers of flour 
and no prices are quoted or are available. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: From a selling point of view, 
market a washout. Mills awaiting clari- 
fication of the policy of the Office of Price 
Administration on ceiling ruling. In the 
meantime, consumer trade reflected by a 
very heavy volume of shipping directions. 
Prices quoted nominal. Quotations, Dec. 26: 
spring fancy patent $8@8.10 bbl, top bak- 
ery patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $6.65 
@6.75, spring first clears $5.80@6.10, soft 
winter short patent $7.40@7.50, pastry $6.50 
@ 6.60. 

New York: Business in the past has 
many times been reported as “dead, dor- 
mant,” or “completely lacking,’ but it 
takes a situation like the present to teach 
the trade what complete stagnation really 
is. Prices almost universally withdrawn 


<> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May j ; j 
| Sees 129 129% 135% 135% 129% 129% = — id ~~ 
Dec. 24 ..... 129% 130% 135% 130 130% Sah a tcekis 127% 128% 
— * aha eats me 120% 12" is —————-— Holiday— 
i, Be wsvec 29% q 36 136% 130 130% eens eeee 
eS re 130% 131 136% 136% 130% 130% Saws Save ins 139 
Dec. 29 131% 132% 137% 137% 131% 131% ‘ae ‘ees 129% 130% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July Dec. May Closed Closed 
Bec. 4% ....: ie Bowe 122% 90 93% : t 
mee. DE occas oees ieee 123 90 93% seve ° 
Dec, 25 . ———_—————_—— Holida y——___ 
Ot, Oe acces — Holiday 
m0, 2B caicr 90 93% 
er. Be .cees 90 93% ° eens 
r ——CORN: ¢ OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
PO, Be yéiaee 86% 92% 93% 88% C4 53% 53% 49% 48 % 
LL ? . Seere 87 93% 94% 895% cane 54 53% 49% 48% 
meb.. BE occas - ——Holiday — 
ere 87% 93% 94% 901% 90% 54% 54 19% 419% 
ee. Be oes 885% 94% 95% 90% 91% 54% 54% 50% 50 
Se: Be sees 89% 95% 96% 91% 92% 55 54% 50% 50 
- RYE i wz 7 BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Mi aluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July am. July May July 
ae eee 76 78 71% 73% 260% 261 260% eeer 64% eeee 
a ne 76% 78% 71% 73% 261% 262% 261 64% 
Dec, 25 . Holiday 
a re 77 79% 72% 74% 262% 263% 262% 64% sa 
Dec. 36 ..... 17% 80 73% 75% 263% 265% 263% 65 os 
oe Ee seces 78 80% 73% 75% 262% 263% 262% 65% 67% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 
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from local offices on rye flour, semolina 
and an occasional—very occasional—figure 
is given on wheat flour. Ceiling prices have 
been reached and mills will not make prices 
until they can do so profitably. Only minor 
fill-ins are reported, with inquiries from 
some of the larger trade and some smaller 
which cannot be filled. 

Deliveries vary from “fair” to “very 
heavy,” while orders on the books also indi- 
cate a variance wherein some are nearly 
cleaned up and others very heavy. More- 
over, permits at Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal are again becoming difficult to 
obtain both because of the tremendous navy 
stocks stored there and because of labor 
conditions. 


Boston: No new flour business to speak 
of, with practically all mills withdrawn 
from the market. A few instances where 
mills were able to quote due to fairly high 
ceilings on some types, but the amount of 
business which resulted was negligible. It 
is not generally expected that the indus- 
try’s war committee program if adopted 
will result in savings sufficient to overcome 
the anticipated flour price increase. Ship- 
ping directions continue to come in at a 
fair rate. Quotations Dec. 26: spring high 
gluten $6.90@7.05, short patent. $6.70@6.85, 
standard patent $6.55@6.70, first clear $6.45 


@6.55; southwestern short patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.50@6.65, Texas 
short patent $6.80@6.90, standard patent 


$6.70@6.80, soft winter patent $6.70@6.90, 
straights $6.45@6.70, clears $6.25@6.40. 


Philadelphia: Little change in the general 
situation. Demand fair, but most mills un- 
able to offer. Trade generally marking 
time, awaiting clarification of the situation 
at Washington. 


Pittsburgh: The usual holiday lull dom- 
inated the market, with sales limited to 
small lots of spring wheat and hard. win- 
ter flours. Bulk of business in ordering 
out with directions brisk and easy to ob- 
tain. Bakers report exceptionally brisk de- 
mand for their products. Sale of soft win- 
ter flour was active, while all types of 
clears were in demand. Family flour sales 
moderate, while packaged buckwheat and 
pancake flours are averaging slightly above 


normal. Quotations, Dec. 26: spring short 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50 
@6.75, hard winter short patent $6.35@ 
6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.35, low pro- 


tein hard winter standard patent $6@6.25, 
spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65 
@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales practically nil last 
week as mills in general withdrew all quo- 
tations from the market. Unable to advance 
above the ceiling, prices remained  un- 
changed nominally, but actually the market 
price is higher. Shipping directions good for 
old contracts. Bread and cake production 
Was good, as was cracker and macaroni 
production. Prices quoted are nominal. 

Quotations, Dec. 26: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.20@7.50, first patent $74 
7.20, standard patent $6.70@6.90, fancy clear 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $6@6.20, second clear 
$5.40@5.80, hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, bakers short patent $6.254 
6.50, 95% $6.05@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.70, 
second clear $4.60@4.90; soft wheat short 
patent $7.10@7.70, straight $6.35@6.70, first 
clear $5.20@5.55. 


Atlanta: Pre-Christmas business almost 
entirely lacking, being even duller than pre- 
vious years. Small amount of soft wheat 
first clear sold. Blenders continue to show 
lack of interest, but shipping directions 
from them continue all right. Sales ol 
family flour nil, due both to some grades 
being off the market and to ample book- 
ings made by jobbers several weeks ago. 
Deliveries only fair. Bakery flour contracts 
holding up well. Some inquiries coming in, 
but practically no sales made. Request for 
movement on contracts good. Prices un- 
changed, 


Quotations, Dec. 26: spring wheat bakers 


: : Chicage ss ee OY pene City St. aes Buffalo short patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 

Minneapolis: The persistent talk about a a $....@39.80 $....@37.00 $....¢ $. osee sa oe <7 41.50 $6.60@6.65, straight $6.50@6.55, first bakery 
possible flour shoftage is naturally creating Hard winter bran ....... :. . @39.80 i ioe dé, ‘50 38. io 3.95 . clear $6.35@6.45; hard wheat family short 
some buying interest, but millers await defi- Standard middlings* .. @39.80 . . @ 36.50 .@. > 41. 50 patent $7.25@7.39, standard patent $6.85@7, 
nite word about change in flour ceilings Flour middlingst ........ . - @39.80 .@36.50 36. iva 36.25 37. iq 38.00 -@ 41.50 fancy patent $6.85@7, special or low grade 
before going ahead. They have no bakery Sith ap ce ia aaa .- @39.80 --@36.60 .. :.@41.50 $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75; bakery short 
a Se Se a ee ee Baltimore #Philadelphia cates cestiennt Nashville Patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent $6.30@ 
ee a  — aN BRR wok ire ss ones $40.00@ 41.00 $....@44.90 $47.00@ 48.00 as cee 6.75, straight $6.20@6.65, first bakery cleat 
do not anticipate se Paige aty in sessing Hard winter bran ....... vin a TY) pee eee -@. a Nea $5.80@6.25; hard wheat low protein 95% 
. Meantime, the family flour trade is good. Galt winkes Gedo ........ mee Sy fe oe 47.00@ 48.00 41.75@ 42.00 a 43. 30 $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@5.75. 
The car lot family flour buyer especially Standard middlings* 40. 00@ 41. “oo .@44.90 46.50@47.00 ne ia bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; soft 
has been in the market, and sales of this four middlingst ........ iene es -.@44.90 47.50@48.00 41.50@ 42.00 a 13.3 30 Wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, fancs 
kind _ well a. the average, with ship- eM ME ok oe itiet ee cs «02 i ae *** @ 44.90 . @ 46.00 oa ae sy ‘ : des patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent '$7.104 
ping directions good. ‘ < 7.30, special or low grade $6.70@6.90, 60% 

Millers are of the opinion that a heavy "Spring se Shorts Middlings cut-off $6.30, 47% % cut-off $5.80; soft wheat 
buying movement is imminent, and they Toronto ......+++- $.... @2 0 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 short patent, bulk basis $6.80@7; soft wheat 
look for very free trading when wheat and {Winnipeg .....-. - @28.00 -@29.00 reee@ one, 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; straight $6.30@6.50 
flour prices are again on a parity. *Brown shorts. Gray shorts. {Tuesday prices. {Fort William basis. §Quotations bulk; fancy cut-off $5.75@5.85, bulk; first 

Spring clears are a scarce commodity, asked. clear $5.35@5.55, bulk; second clear $5.10% 

5 — 

















a A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ttChicago Minneapolis Kansas City +¢#St. Louis Buffalo Pine ~| York Baltimore ttPhiladelphia Boston Cincinnati ere. 
Spring first patent .......... S...6@ $6.25@ 6.45 $....@.... err eee $6.65@ 6.75 cus aMe.s $....@.... Bu cvcGeees 70@ 6.85 ee Pe 6.35@ 6.95 
Spring standard patent ..... <eovue 6.10@ 6.20 ae Pee rs eee 6.65@ 6.75 ee: he er. a oe 6.55@ 6.70 »o@.. 6.05@ 6.35 
Spring first clear ............ seo se 5.75@ 5.95 2 PP o ep MBeccs 5.80@ 6.10 cewoe ewes --@.. --@.. 6.45@ 6.55 coee@.- -@... 
Hard winter short patent.... oe sr Per 5.75@ 6.00 @ » cal eete pels évk a fee = Je 6.65@ 6.75 wane 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent .... cone Sts Fake 5.60@ 5.90 @ o@ecwe ee ee o Paw owes « 6.50@ 6.65 ose 5.95@ 6.25 
Hard winter first clear ...... oe oa 6 Es 4.75@ 5.00 seta oe onsen Bgves — ee ®.. Pere i@.« TT) ate 
Soft winter short patent...... a iceeeews« ree ie coon Meee 7.40@ 7.50 a oes@.e. er ee 6.70@ 6.90 --@. 7.45@ 7.95 
Soft winter straight ........ -@ cece Dees sees Peees ery ee cee Decss seco Meine oes @..- ee 6.45@ 6.70 a 7.15@ 7.45 
Soft winter first clear ....... sone s0s5 Ter Pere obo Ms eee ery Fert oe ac Peanee -@. ooy bees oT. ee 6.25@ 6.40 o sa. 6.55@ 6.85 
Rye flour, white .......sce0. 4.60@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.75 eee $5 «+++@ 5.25 -@ 5.50 5.10@ 8.15 0 @... 4.90@ 5.10 rer Peer oeWes -@ 
Rye ower, GASH oo. cccceccces 3.90@ 4.00 3.70@ 4.10 ey) fue 1++-@ 4.56 -@ 4.90 one eM eeee cove @vcs ee err Kee Qeves oveeQea --@ 
Seattle oF s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto *ewinnipes . Toronto **winniper 
Family patent ...... $....@6.60 $....@.. | aa” $....@ 7.30 $....@ Spring top patent#..$....@5.25 $....@5. °O Spring exports§ ........ 32s 3d 
oS Pw Ae "@6.25 Cy cee Montana ....... ....@ 7.00 -+5@ Spring second pat.{.. ....@4.60 oie 80 Ontario 90% patentst ....$5.40 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 oO secs 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb Jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
ttQuotations withdrawn. 
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5.30, bulk; self-rising family flour 26c high- 
er; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Other than an occasional lot 
or two of special grades, new business prac- 
tically at a standstill. Christmas the main 
subject of conversation and the day ob- 
served in the traditional holiday manner. 
Majority of mills that have served this 
territory heretofore are still out of the 
market in so far as offerings are concerned. 
It is indicated that stocks are fair, but 
appreciably lower than usual. 

Outbound shipments have been fair, but 
most of this was in the form of specifica- 
tions against older contracts. Local blend- 
ers and mills indicate they are taking care 
of their regular customers by selling them 
a little flour as long as their requirements 
justify, but that they are losing money as 
the ceiling prevents them from selling flour 
at a replacement value. Shipping directions 
on old contracts are good and contracts 
are getting low. However, the buyers are 
thinking about inventories and like to have 
their stocks on hand low at that time. 

Quotations, Dec. 26: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.45@7.95, standard patent 
$7.15@7.45, fancy patent $6.85@7.15, clears 
$6.55@6.85, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.95@6.25, 
spring wheat short patent $6.35@6.95, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.35. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets show an improved tone, 
although local domestic business is still 
hampered by price ceilings. These ceilings 
will have to be lifted before there can be 
any substantial amount of new domestic 
business. Government business both for 
lend-lease and for the use of the armed 
forces is keeping local mills operating at 
near capacity. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma, Dec. 26: family patent $6.60, pastry 
$6.25, bluestem $6.60, cake $7.40, Montana 
spring $7, Dakota spring $7.30. 


Portland: Activity in flour circles of the 
Pacific Northwest was dimmed by the holi- 
days during the past week. Mill operations 
larger. because of increased government 
business, but .other bookings still continue 
very quiet. Price ceilings are too great a 
handicap to overcome. Prices are several 
cents over the logan price for the lower 
grades of wheat, and about 13c over the 
ceiling levels for hard wheats. Thus it is 
impossible to do any domestic business. 
Sales of 35,000 bbls were made to the gov- 
ernment on export straights, and other 
sales to the army and navy were reported. 

Quotations are unchanged Dec. 26: f.o.b. 
mill, 98's, cottons, hard winters $6.75, blue- 
stem topping $6.40, soft wheat straights 
$5.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto- Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business in the domestic market is quiet 
over the holiday period. Bakers and other 
buyers are mostly well covered. Some con- 
tracts have been made recently covering 
periods of 60 to 90 days, but the greater 
part of the buying is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Mills have stiffened their price struc- 
ture and little cutting is reported. Lists 
are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 26: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

No new export orders came in from the 
British government during the week. How- 
ever, Canadian mills have about all the busi- 
ness booked they can handle up to the end 
of March. The big mills are running to 
capacity and most of the smaller country 
plants are doing likewise. Although handi- 
capped by the scarcity of help due to de- 
mands of the armed services and armament 
production programs they have found means 
of carrying on and producing all the flour 
their plants are capable of turning out for 
use of the armed forces of the allied na- 
tions. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 26: government regulation flour for 
shipment to U. K., 32s 3d per 280 lbs, Janu- 
ary seaboard, Halifax, St. John, Portland 
and Boston; 32s 6d February; 32s 9d March; 
33c April. 

Ontario winter wheat flour trade is quiet. 
High prices have put a stop to sales. Then, 
too, stock taking comes along at the year 
end when buyers do not want to have large 
supplies on hand. Mills are now getting 
enough wheat for their requirements, but 
no great quantity is needed. Quotations, 
Dec. 26: pure Ontario winters $5.40 bbl, in 
second-hand jutes, Montreal freights; $5.15 
bbl, bulk, for export. The latter quotation 
is nominal as there is no export business. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat by 
farmers to mills have improved since the 
price increased. Car lots, however, are still 
searce and are selling at ceiling levels. 
Quotations, Dec, 26: $1.12 bu, car lots, f.o.b. 
shipping points. Prices at mill doors vary, 
running from $1 to $1.08 bu. 


Winnipeg: Apart from a report that 
another quantity of flour, equivalent to 
150,000 bus of wheat, had been sold to the 
West Indies, there was no export business 
reported worked in Canadian flour last week. 
However, domestic trade continues on a good 
scale and western mills have sufficient or- 
ders on hand to keep all plants operating 
24 hours a day and seven days a week well 
into the new year. Ample supplies on hand. 
Mills were in the cash wheat market last 
week and took fair amounts, including 
some of the lower grades and a few cars 
of Alberta red winters and durums. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 26: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60 

Vancouver: Following one of the most 
active holiday seasons experienced by the 
general baking trade for years, the domes- 
tic hard wheat flour business has eased off 
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to some extent. However the volume of 
sales is expected to continue very good 
compared with previous years, due to the 
sharp increase in the purthase of baked 
goods in the past few months. 

On the other hand, no export business 
has developed here in some weeks and 
there is no immediate prospect of any 
change in the situation, due entirely to the 
refusal of steamship operators to indicate 
any space offerings either forward or close 
in. Domestic hard wheat flour prices held 
at ceiling levels, cash car quotations in 98's 
cottons being $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin RB. 
Ontario pastry flour was in good demand, 
with prices strong around $7.50@7.70. Sup- 
plies are fair. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Market has hit a quiet spot 
and inquiry, temporarily, has ceased. In 
consequence, there is an easier feeling, with 
a few more cars appearing on the market, 
seeking buyers. However, prices, as yet, 
are not appreciably lower. This is nor- 
mally about the quietest week in the year, 
and processors do not anticipate much if 
any inquiry until after the turn of the year. 
Bran remains the strongest item on the 
list, being held at a premium over all other 
grades, and it has not far to go to touch 
the ceiling; bran $37, std. midds., flour 
midds. and red dog $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Fair demand for feeds, 
with quotations for southern deliveries, basis 
burlap bags, carload shipment: bran $1.95 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.95, shorts $1.95. 
For northern deliveries: bran $1.90, mill run 
$1.90, shorts $1.90. Feed delivered by truck 
is $2 higher per ton than the quotations. 


Omaha: Feed demand was active and 
ceiling prices were quoted on all millfeeds. 

Wichita: Good; supply limited; basis 
Kansas, bran and shorts $36.50. 


Hutchinson: Strong; trend firm; supply 
inadequate; bran $36.25@36.50, mill run 
$36.50, gray shorts $36.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 


Salina: Good; trend steady; supply of 
bran adequate, but shorts remain scarce; 
basis Kansas City: std. bran $36@36.25, 
gray shorts $36.50. 


Fort Worth: Good; trend firm; supply 
no more than adequate with present de- 

and; wheat bran $40.60@41, gray shorts 
$41.60@42.20, car lots, del. Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate, 


Chicago: Good; trend strong; aupply 
light; spring and hard winter bran $39.80, 
std. midds. $39.80, flour midds. $39.80, red 
dog $39.80. 


Toledo: Gone to the ceilings on all mill- 
feeds, lowest quotation $39.80 for bran and 
midds; demand absorbing all production, 
with no accumulations. 


Buffalo: Demand firm, forcing prices to 
ceiling levels; trend firm; supply light; bran 
$41.50, std. midds. $41.50, flour midds. $41.50, 
red dog $41.50. second clear $41.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $41.50. 


New York: Slow; trend, at ceiling; supply 
tight; bran $45.30, std. midds. $45.30, flour 
midds. $45.30, red dog $44.30@45.30. 


Boston: Market continues its strength, 
with offerings plentiful enough, but no pres- 
sure to sell. Demand rather moderate and 
only for near-by requirements. Bran quoted 
at the ceiling and midds. had almost 
reached that point. No difference in quo- 
tations from the East and West. An occa- 
sional car offered by Canadian resellers, but 
no mill activity from that source; std. bran 
$47@48, std. midds. $46.50@47, flour midds. 
$47.50@48, mixed feed $47, red dog $46. 


Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
light; (quotations all asked); bran, std., 
pure spring and hard winter, $44.90, soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. and flour $44.90, 
red dog $44.90 asked. 


Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
limited; spring bran $44.10, red dog $44.10. 


Atlanta: Fair; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; bran $45.45@46, gray shorts $46@47, 
std. midds. $45.50@46, rye midds. $38@38.25, 
red dog $46@47, ground guvernment wheat 
$39.85, sacked. 


Nashville: Moderate; offerings limited due 
to slow running time of mills; buyers say 
that ceilings on bran and shorts offer no 
incentive to buy; bran and shorts $43.30. 


Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50. 

Ogden: Trade steady during the holiday 
week, with demand exceeding supply in the 
Rockies; plants took Christmas off but 
worked to capacity six days per week. 
Mills are well sold into 1943 and anticipate 
good spring demand. Quotations stationary; 
red bran and mill run $35.50, blended $35.50, 
white $36, midds. $87, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $40.50, blended $40.50, white $41, 
midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling. California prices 
(at ceiling): red bran and mill run $40.40, 
blended $40.40, white $41.40, midds. $41.90, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco (ceiling 
prices), with Los Angeles prices up 50c. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; Kansas 
bran, none offered; local mill run, $41.10. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand good, particu- 
larly for bran, and not nearly enough avail- 
able for market requirements. Production 
is heavy and some mills are now catching 
up with their mixed car orders. Export 
inquiry is stronger and prices advancing, 
increasing $1.50 ton in the week. These 
are now at the equivalent of VY. 8. ceiling. 
Quotations: bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds, 
$33, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freights. The ex- 








port price is $45 ton, basis Montreal freights, 
Canadian funds. 


Winnipeg: Demand in prairie provinces 
poor, but demand from eastern Canada keen 
and all available supplies moving freely in 
that direction; no‘accumulation of supplies 
and prices firm; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; supplies ap- 
pear to be easing, although this is the only 
commodity in the feedstuffs list which shows 
this characteristic. Mills are pressing offer- 
ings for prompt shipment, but prices con- 
tinue at ceiling levels. Domestic demand 
remains at the best levels in months despite 
the mild winter. Quotations on a cash car 
basis are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80, with no quotations for feed flour. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Strong at the top levels 
established last week, but with new business 
very meager; manufacturers not in market 
for top grades, and mills not seeking bids 
on durum flour; directions continue heavy, 
and volume of business on mill books is 
steadily decreasing; fancy No. 1 semolina 
$7@7.10 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
standard 20@25c bbl less. 

In the week ended Dec. 26, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 89,739 bbls 
durum products, against 111,285 in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago: A very small amount of bus! 
ness; directions heavy; No. 1 semolina $7.20 
@7.40, standard No. 1 $6.95@7.10. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and _ higher, 
with demand moderate and offerings light; 
No. 1 fancy $7.75@7.95, No. 1 regular $7.45 
@ 7.65. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; first grade 
semolina $8.05, granular $7.65, No. 3 $7.45, 
fancy patent $8.05. 

New York: Brisk interest and sales cur- 
rent; in many instances mills are greatly 
sold ahead, and contracts are for last half 
of March and April shipment; No. 1 faricy, 
bulk $7.65@7.80. 

Buffalo: Plant operations at top ca- 
pacity, in macaroni field; sales on semolina 
No. 1 more in evidence, while ceiling lim- 
itations will not allow sale of durum pat- 
ent flour; trend firm; supply fair; on bulk 
basis, all rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $7.75, 
rest of list not quoted. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $7.70, 
bulk. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are slow during the Christmas holiday 
week. Buyers are well supplied. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 26: regu- 
lar grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed 
ears, Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal, 
in 98's, jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Demand good; no export busi- 
ness reported for several weeks; available 
supplies readily taken in domestic market. 
Quotations, Dec. 26: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 28 at $3.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 




















HELP WANTED 


erties re rineaerene v | Ay nem pe ate cen eae 








SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL MILL IN 
northern Indiana; prefer age 30 to 35, 
with at least two years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 5898, The Northwestern “Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MILL WORK; HAVE HAD 
lifetime experience as second miller and 
grinder, or head miller in small mill; am 
in good health; want steady job; very 
best of references. Address 5926, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















HEAD MILLER AVAILABLE SOON; 
skilled in close yields, low ash flours, 
maintenance and low costs. I can give 
you service seldom found in any mill; 
assistant superintendent considered. Ad- 
dress 5891, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
ee | 
v 


WANTED—USED LEATHER BELTING, 6” 
to 12” width, single and double strength; 
must be good quality. Fraser Milling 
Co., Hereford, Texas. 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 








GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federatio 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





THE 
Shellabarger Mills ° 
Millers ret 1776 FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS Lockport, N. Y. 
F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph, D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 








pacer area 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























FL.oun 





Goodhue Mill Co. 


Short Patent Standard Patent 













SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes'‘the’'Best*Rye*Flour’”’ 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF e 
ad WHEAT and RYE 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the RYE PRODUCTS 


principal distributing centers for the week 

ending Dec. 26, as compiled by the Chicago 
i 

aes Commanye Cs Geumet of Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Rye 


continues to strengthen, and flour prices are 
7—Receipts—~ -——Shipments—, yp another 20c bbl. But trade is not fol- 


Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats jowing the advance. Sales last week very 





Chicago ... 71 3872 10 133 297 27 slim; not much improvement looked for 
Duluth ... 162 2 63 251 i. 22 until after inventory. Directions good; pure 
Indianapolis te 90 4 q 66 4 white rye flour $4.45@4.75 bbl, in 98-1b 


cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
ae” 406 ¥~ 10-816 7 16 $4.25@4.55, pure dark $3.70@4.10. 


oe a Chicago: Prices going up too much for 
on 7 as pa 4 - +4 buyers, so business is rather quiet; white 
Peoria pate 345 396 20 126 184 6 patent $4.60@4.70, medium $4.40@4.50, dark 
Sioux City. 12 383 54 6 136 4 %3-90@4. 
St. Joseph. 99 70 2 29 32 ie St. Louis: Prices unchanged; pure white 
St. Louis.. 227 266 44 21 63 10 flour at $5.25 bbl, medium $4.95, dark $4.55, 
Wichita... 96 S « OM. Ce) SE ee 


_—_—_— rrr CO OO New York: Prices attracted no business 
Totals ..2,082 2,365 252 1,295 1,366 305 and both inquiry and sales light; $5.10@ 

Last week. 994 1,578 171 917 878 337 5.15. 

Last year.. 977 679 443 351 599 398 


























Seaboara— Buffalo: Demand good; trend awaiting 
New York 1 price clarification; supply ample; in 98-lb 
ie .s ct wh bes cottons: white $5.50, medium $5.30, dark 
Totals .. 1 ee ee oe ee oe $4.90. 
Last week... 4 nr 12 2 oe Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
Last year.. a 98 5 res pe wr changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
Receipts Shipments > 5 aie medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4 
Soy- - mitcsced 
Rye hon Rye R.... ad Portland: Pure dark rye $5.75, medium 
GRRE sc cidccecs ee 7 ee 1 dark rye $5.80, Wisconsin pure straight 
Indianapolis ..... ae 12 me 2 $6.25, Wisconsin white patent $6.40. 
Milwaukee ....... 2 6 es as Philadelphia: Demand moderate; market 
Minneapolis ...... 45 11 6 oe rules firm, with offerings light; white pat- 
Omaha .......++. oe 21 ee ee ent, $4.90@5.10. 
fae ais cdl tala a m 49 : 53 ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Gee RO sw eviiecces 2 18 * 3 Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
| 65 124 Ss 59 Following table shows open contracts at 
Last week - 20 92 14 72 Kansas City, and St. Louis on Dec, 28, in 
Last year 116 145 38 56 tons. This is the short side of contracts 
enly, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Millf: eceipt nd Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
“ss _ * Cigmeate Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the January ... 6,240 960 240 1,800 480 
principal distributing centers for the week February .. 3,120 480 480 1,680 240 
ending Dec. 26, in tons, with comparisons: March .... 3,000 960 120 2,280 720 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— April ..... 960 360 840 2,760 1,440 
1942 1941 1942 1941 May .cccces 1,320 360 600 3,360 1,800 
Minneapolis .. cae pace 9,780 7,250 
Kansas City .. 2,250 1,350 3,725 3,475 Totals ..14,640 3,120 2,280 11,880 4,680 
Philadelphia .. 320 240 “se eet *Delivered in Chicago. 
- 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for September are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 ‘or more barrels of flour annually. 

For October, 1942, 952 companies report 1,076 mills, of which 87, with daily capacity 
of 27,664 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,076 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,045 accounted for 105,095,229 bbls, or 94.4%, of 
the total wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 272.7 Ibs per bbl of flour in October, 273.0 in September, 
273.8 in August, 274.1 in July, 274.2 in June, 274.4 in May, 274.6 in April, 273.5 in March, 
273.3 in February, 274.5 in January, 1942, 274.1 in December and 274.3 in November, 1941. 

The offal reported amounted to 77.8 lbs per bbl of flour in October, 78.1 in September, 
78.7 in August, 79.1 in July, 79.3 in June, 79.6 in May, 79.6 in April, 78.5 in March, 78.3 in 
February, 79.3 in January, 1942, 78.9 in December, and 79.1 in November, 1941. 








c Production. ~ Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1942— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

October ...... 1,076 47,703,035 10,497,190 817,013,614 576,864 67.4 

September ... 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 67.9 

rere 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 59.6 

SUP ccccsccce 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 

BERD scsccenes 1,091 $7,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578.479 55.0 

MO ccvcccnce 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 — 579,144 54.6 

April . e- 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 

March eocce 2,006 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 55.7 

February ..... 1,092 88,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 677,775 63.8 

ata eames 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 
41— 

December .... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 

November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 674,261 59.6 

October ...... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 

Per ct. 

Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 

-——Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 

ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 

October—1942 ..... 46,151,652 10,171,060 787,647,939 536,108 272.3 77.4 70.3 

 . See 42,888,353 9,406,535 740,814,400 532,740 273.6 78.8 65.4 

| s, SEREERT EE 43,508,740 9,572,861 753,324,287 532,074 272.7 78.7 66.6 

BOBO es cccccceses 41,708,038 9,144,248 729,131,980 529,453 273.7 79.7 66.4 

BPRS sr cscccvccas 42,409,332 9,316,393 738,700,627 532,878 273.1 79.3 67.2 


*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 96.9% of the wheat flour production reported for October, 1942 (10,497,190 bbls). 
During October, 1942, 47 mills, with capacity of 18,135 bbls, were idle; and since Jan. 1, 
1942, seven mills have been reported as dismantled, and three as destroyed by fire. The 
total capacity of these 10 mills was given as 5,501 bbls. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Dec. 26, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 





-—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—. -Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 








RE. 6.n-0040660006% 8,290 1,254 458 16 10 91 161 3 8 
| Pee 7,984 4,884 7,608 2,089 608 4,678 3,735 860 638 
BRO 2 ccvesccceses 6,182 844 os ee ee TT 205 298 332 
GCRIGRMO cccsccccccccces 15,577 12,361 9,380 1,469 3,169 3,788 2,686 639 472 
AMOR coccsccsecces 353 ee 187 ee +. 1,405 2,099 ée e: 
DORTEEE. ccs cccvceesscces 155 2 2 5 a 260 2 225 260 
Duluth ...... os 29,454 217 13,810 1,490 1,002 1,269 1,330 1,025 1,258 
Fort Worth 11,285 213 801 152 137 15 24 28 274 
CEEWONEEE co ccacscesccce 5,409 oe o9 oe ee os +? 
Hutchinson 10,730 ee as oe ~~ ee ee 
Indianapolis ........... 1,624 1,936 1,404 1,698 346 388 38 136 rr .- 
Memes City ...scccscce 35,607 36,874 2,088 2,213 185 262 299 429 25 477 
Milwaukee ............ 1,358 2,721 1,708 1,636 70 323 259 837 2,503 1,067 
ARBOR occ ccccccccces ee o« se de o9 0 581 479 - = 
Minneapolis ........+.- 34,093 39,326 2,835 3,034 2,264 1,370 4,814 4,639 3,338 3,892 
New Orleans 1,962 7 212 9 53 9 es es .: 
New York 567 287 477 ee 67 2 39 qe 8 
Afloat ..... as es 24 ee 93 ee es oe 2 -" = 
GUROMB cvccccccccccsacs 13,911 4,932 6,286 344 406 154 399 349 270 
POCTIR occ ccccccccsccccs 647 1,328 464 303 ee a. on oe 107 156 
Philadelphia 2,355 209 595 21 17 39 14 4 2 
St. Louis... 6,420 805. 1,985 11 347 60 83 11 30 
Sioux City 1,694 334 1,625 135 110 s 6 14 41 
Bt. Joseph .....sccees - 5,048. 6,481 3,876 400 227 153 1,040 8 ° 44 36 
WENGER. 05s op cencvecens 8,052. 8,427 7 5 4 5 ee 6 2°" 528 


— 














Totals .......-05- 201,688 -219,445 -38,731 42,808 “8,837 8,431 18,809 17,317 9,475 © 9,249 
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ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


© | The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXTRA HOUR 


fe OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WISDOM 


EL CLuTeEn 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 





Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 
field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* ” 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. ¥ 
2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage yaw AY 
WICHITA . . KANSAS institute 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the — protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 


MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM . MINNESOTA 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 








Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








‘““‘DIAMOND D”’ 

A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


~ Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 22u. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





0 rt 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers - the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4%2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
* KING GEORGE V. 











PPP PP PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP IP 


Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 



































* e 
erent Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “‘Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: z 
Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” The ete ey GRAIN Canadian Hard Spring 
“GLENORA“ a Wheat SoBe ntact 
“FAMOUS” Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
“BUFFALO” Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Cereals 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


whintewnhtetePeee&eEeGe WV Aa NKCOUVYV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. se WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





Soo oeorrneeeeeoererrerrerrerrerrerereeereorerrrrrrrrwreeeee~ 
-pSeueruvrwrererer ee OCCwuruwNuuvuvuwwvuewaeeweewerveeoeovevevovvevrvrvevevevrvrvrvrvrrrr 
ne et te te tet te te tte te tee te te te te tte pte ete te tentententente~ te todene eho bb bbb bbb bb OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOS SOO OOOO OOOO SOSS 
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BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






































Cn 


CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY Cue STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE «+ MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


En | UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit | 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 


Toronto, 
Canada 


Ontario 


athe% 
reer taerre eg ] r 
| ae pe CE I A ee ee 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 


TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














Sea—="==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


~ 


~ jure , ~ JUTE - 
wre BAGS corres 
- BAGS . BAGS 


: | 2 
Vii a m1 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited a m3 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° 
Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JIMES Hichardson f SONS 
Z / M / T é o 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SS 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















| 
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BUFFALO CHEMISTS STUDY 
Exp ort Flour FLOUR’S ROLE IN WAR MENU 


eo i? 
Bu Vik 3 b f a 
INSURANCE | ee obin iy Hood 
‘ ~ ; 4" 
1a 





‘*4 ll Risks’’ Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of 
the Department of Foods and Nutrition, 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Wheat FI Institute, at : peti f 
Export and Domestic lea our Institute, at a meeting o 


Ocean and Lake Insurance the Niagara Frontier Section, American iL 

and Transportation Association of Cereal Chemists. Mrs. yy 

. Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in Snyder spoke on “Enriched Flour as the J 
‘ Export Flour Handling 


Consumer Sees It.” There were a num- 


Western Assurance ber of canteen instructors present to From the Wheatfields 


Company study wartime economy in foods, with 
TORONTO, CANADA particular emphasis on the preservation of Canada to the Bakeshops 
F. ©, Feesneee 68. LTD. of health through proper feeding. Pees of the World 
Royal Bank Bldg.. Toronto, Canada Mrs. Snyder appealed to nutritionists 
APPLETON & COX, INC.. to change their approach in teaching nu- 
American Agents trition classes the value of enriched flour. 


111 John Street, New York 








She said that stressing laboratory tests 
gives the housewife the idea that good 
tasting food may not be healthy food. 





[ WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 7 : 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS © She urged instead that they stress food 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM appeal. Too much emphasis on labora- 
We will be glad to get your quotations tory tests, she said, might have a ten- 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation dency to restrict consumption whereas 
Minneapolis, Minnesota stressing food appeal would increase it 

and give the family the vitamins it re- 
quired without making the members un- 
duly conscious of vitamin content. A 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. tasty loaf of bread, she said, always 











Evansville, Indiana would be consumed. With the scarcity 
of meat, consumers would have to look 

MILLS STRATEGICALLY P 
LOCATED IN THE to enriched bread to secure much of 
; CENTRAL WEST the nourishment required, particularly 
AND GR CES PASE COAST for proteins. Enriched flour, she said, 
¥ was in a better position to be appre- 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, ciated than ever before. The United 
® States army realizes its value and uses 

7 Doughnut, Cone, Cookie it exclusively in its messes. 

And All Other Special Flours As foods were restricted, she said, 








nutritionists would be urged to add soy- 


bean and peanut meal to flour. She sug- # ° 
=e gested that nutritionists teach the house- 
The Rodney Milling Co. wife to use substitutes in the making of () In 0 OG our t § 


5,000 Bbis Capacity muffins, but to keep enriched flour the 


a 7 P * = 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI basic content of bread. Limited 


In the discussion following Mrs. Sny- 


4 99 . ae 
“Heart of America der’s talk, a number of points were HUA aw MATS OULU IE ME Sette Arts 


brought out. Chief among these was the 
FLOUR assertion that flour is in a better position Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


to be appreciated than ever before and | / cian Odi cose Whe 














yose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
CHICAGO OFFICE: its nutritional qualities are more widely 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. . < a Se -? » Moncton ¢ Orrental Export Sai 
recognized. Nutritionists from large war 
BOSTON OFFICE: : ‘ vn a, lew: Riverside ABC Sth I 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, plants said that only about 2% of their ‘ $008 ea verside 
1209 Statler Bldg. employees consumed whole wheat bread, 





and that these plants were using enriched 


flour in their cafeterias to guard the GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. . nge 
Better flour for Baker, health of their workers. sige pt King Milling Company 








High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 














bb d G BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 

Jo er an TOCET...% ce ienen ttt Cimueiieien SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 

ws - Oxtanoma Crrr, Oxus.—More than CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

HA AS AK 60% of Oklahoma seed dealers are vio- 
\ lating the state pure seed laws, accord- aahiaienietheediinen dtu 

ing to Park Yeats, state seed analyst. MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. requirements of 
Mr. Yeats bases his charge upon the FLOUR MILLERS MILLING WHE AT 

SECURITY FLOUR LLS CO. quality of seed sent to his laboratory. Uable Address: Established 

Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills Federal law requires seed to be 90% “SUPERB” 1894 MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


: erating K Ci 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS pure. The state law requires the label Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia pet ony rnd "Rene City, Mo. 


to show the percentage of noxious weeds 
or other seed, and provides that seed 
containing more than 5% of other seed 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON shall be labeled and sold as mixed seed. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS “AMERICAN EAGLE” 


a ee ——sREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— Flour Millers “THE ADMIRAL” 


WHEAT RYE ENRICHED BREAD VALUES EXPLAINED MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
FLOUR Mis At FLOUR The values of enriched white bread Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Seline, Kanes 


GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
were explained recently to nutrition and 
physical education students of Peabody 
































College at Nashville, Tenn., by Miss See 
DIXIE Li LY aia scans representative of Wheat R. C. PRATT Soft Cake Flour 
A flour without an equal anywhere Flour Institute. The students were espe- FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS Sab Dioceth Bieunfectem 
Plain and Self-rising cially interested in the vitamin story and T ORONTO. C ANAD A 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. the kit of vitamins that Miss Rice Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. Wa ae ae a oat 





























BUHLER, KANSAS showed. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEATT LE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York Crty 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT ‘ 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ‘“Wasoo."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrel 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce oo vhs Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 














AUTOMATIC MOTION 


The club telephone rang at 2 a.m. and 
a steward answered it. 

“Is my husband there?” an _ irate 
woman asked. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“How do you know?” she snapped. “I 
didn’t even tell you his name.” 

“You didn’t have to. The moment the 
phone rang every married man in the 
place grabbed his hat and ran.” 


¥ ¥ 


MUSIC LOVERS 

Just before the company was dis- 
missed, the sergeant sang out: “All those 
fond of music step two paces forward.” 

With visions of soft jobs in the regi- 
mental band, half a dozen men stepped 
out. 

“Now, you guys,” said the sergeant, 
“get busy and carry that piano up to 
the top floor of the officers’ club.” 


¥ ¥ 
OH, REALLY? 

The visitor paid his greens fee, fixed 
up a match, and went out to the first 
tee. Taking his stance, he gave a wild 
swing and missed completely. 

“By jove,” he said to his opponent, 
“it's a good thing I found out early in 
the game that this course is at least 
two inches lower than the one I usually 


play on.” 
¥ ¥ 
TOO BAD 
First Private—What did you do before 
you joined the army? 


Second Private—I was at school tak- 
ing medicine. 

First Private—Too bad. Are you well 
now? 

¥ ¥ 
CHOP CHOP 

A colored man went to headquarters 
to enlist. 

“What's your name?” the clerk asked. 

“George Washington, suh.” 

“Well, George, are you the man that 
chopped down the cherry tree?” 

“No suh, boss, not me—I ain’t done 
no work fo’ years.” 


¥ ¥ 


WRONG ANSWER 

Smith heard a riddle at the office and 
decided to try it on his wife. 

“Do you know,” he asked, “why I am 
like a mule?” 

“No, I don’t,” she replied, “and I’ve 
often intended to ask you.” 

¥ ¥ 
SH-H-H! 

The doctor had overhauled his patient. 

“You confess that you are bad tem- 
pered,” he said. “I suppose you know 
that science has discovered that your 


bad temper is caused by an ugly little. 


microbe?” 

“Hush,” said the patient. “For good- 
ness sake, speak quietly, doctor! She’s 
sitting in the next room.” 
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GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


gif } port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
‘Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
’ ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELs DaILy 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








— 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3. 





M. STANNAERD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,’”’ London. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GuENcAIRN,” Glasgow 





-McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘'MarveL,” Glasgow 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 





LTD. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
Baltic Chambers FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. Buy and Sell 
LID. Through 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DreLoma,"’ Glasgow 





WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ELLY Fur. 
oon erchandisers 
CHICAGO 






Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


res UII MMM sk ois oka 0441 0.0 5000009 50.068 $4,904,187 
NT SPRUE 18 a By nce vccccccenesecesees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 





9% John Street - . New York 
ppeweunes | aaa ge - Chica 
Hurt Bui ing - Atlanta, 
Royal ae uilding - + Montreal 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomesnic 


3ist and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


CEREAL—GRAIN 
Deper ! mmpt service 
Sie bel cattaatn ae rechnolog) 
CHICAGO. Il 











John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 











NEW YORK BOST¢ 
PHILADELPHIA 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Flour Specialists Pi2e‘hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Jones-HEtTreLsaATER ConstrRuctTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas Crrty, Missouri 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Goes GEER, sc recccessevcscvecesesiose 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
SME, THROM cc ccccccsonccesccsccesss 
Alva RoWer Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
BOMIM, BAO. coccccccccceescsccesessoee 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
American Flours, Inc., 
American Machine & ‘Foundry Co., 

York, 
Ames Harris ‘Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 

gon, San Francisco, Cal.......+s+++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis..... e 


Newton, Kansas. 
New 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. VY. ccccccccccccccseces 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Se.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. —Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa. City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WHOMEE cccccccccseccecerosesereeouse 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore,. Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y..-++++++> 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....--+seeeeee% 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 
rence, K@NSAS ..eeeeeeeeeereeeeee 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Bes 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
BEOMBAS cccccccccccccccesesccvscesses 
Bunge Elevator Corp., 





Cameron, John F., 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. ., El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., §t. Paul, Minn. 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....-+-seeeeee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland ....ccececceccvcvevveseseces 
Gentennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 


Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo....<- 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; — 
ville, N. °C; Portland, Oregon..... . 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich.,.... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill......+sseeeeeee 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y.....+++++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hll........- 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York......- 
Collins Flour Mills, Inec., Pendleton, 
OPOBON .ncccccscvecevevesssevesevesee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
ver, Colo, 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co., Wichita, 
FKAMBAS np ccc cc cccccccccssccccccccese 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
ie ore Tce Pr er ert re kine 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inec., St. 
GReEP, MIG. .ccccccccssccecscccvecsece 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
WO vc ose cocsctvecsevicedes Cevcecee 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Gees GOR. cccccccvccccceascccecscces 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
SO BH Hy os ctépeatewessvesdessaces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Petes De Te. Kecewedccevcersiaceseagas 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Clty, BO, ccccccccccccesccccenscncecs 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
GimpmeGe, BOM: oon dc cas cdevecssetccse 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y..ccccccccssccccces 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, MO. ccccveccesccevcvcccccecesess 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Ielamd City, N. Yoccccccsccccccces 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J......-60+% 


Wichita, Kansas 
Ltd., Mont- 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
real, Que. 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


GC Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N, Y... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, Mo. cccccccscccccccceccvceseces 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. .cccccccccsccccsvccccocesccccece 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lid., St. Mary’s, 
OME, coccvccevcvcveseccecccccosecsces 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ~~ ae. es e 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, i ine 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


Mo. ..ces TEUVTTETIRT TILE TE 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis. 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Ghicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Parchment 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
TEOMGRS 6 ccc sccccccesccsncsocsescetece 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
BO, odes t Sncccetesnncaeseesscnes 


W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 


Kimpton, 
Australia 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Ms, Sécevebccevetceneueeversicoerce 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Ws Gh A 6055 eed a bodsestecenneedss 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
CORRE, TR. . 6 hac sacviesepeueavescess 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. ° 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, ‘Minn be ese 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
BEOMCPORR, GUO, cccccccccccecsencncvece 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Me. ccccccccece ee erocccccccccocvces 
Lee, H. D., Flour "Mills Co., Salina, 
HAMGRS .nccccccccsccece eeccseccoces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
TOM, NOD. .ccccccccccccccccsecccvcces 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, BM. Zeccvecces 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
TEGMGRS ccccccccceccccsecoseecesesees 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
BTAME oc ccesvcccccccvencesevevcvecs 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N, J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
TEARGRD cc cc cwcesvcccvectsoveccessoce 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, lowe ....cccccccccccccccecs 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
Gas Clty, Me. scscccccccccccesscs 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
ORES ccccccccceccccccesscoesvcecces 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
GHIGRRO . cccccccscccceccesccceveseone 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. » Wilkes-Barre, 
PR. cvcccccscccecceserccescocesscece ° 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


MOnt. ...cccccceseccvccvccccves seeeee 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
ee eee ree ee a 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
BO.  “WAWRi 040.6 obs Cees Nae hdee ahead ® 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., ane, 

Scotland 
Moundridge 

Kansas 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 


Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., ‘Chicago, ey. eee 
New Era Milling Co., ‘Arkansas. City, 
POE Se Psercceacaveveecckhoneese 
= Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 
Mi £teNbedeeraseihskonnsbiwiteeced 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
PN. 0.0.00 0'6.5.0:000 00060 ocbbaene eeeee 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
SS Ro. caehye vasewovs haesal enna dees 


Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 

Pe: MCE n.cbb06sGebee0d vepusauNses 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
Ge ML. CS sis40 0005008 Cocsevece 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
SES ncn evisccecenéc¥ co 6eebses 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & sieconpemapssen, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. .... 


Pearlstone, H. 8., New York, N. ¥ tenses 
Peek Bros., Little ROG, AFM 0 vecccsives 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago...... oseeos 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill........ ° 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pract, M. C,, Dowremta, Gibierscciiccasece 
Preston-Shaffer i 

Wash, ....... pope ytd seneesee “ 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York. 
Procter & Gambie, Cincinnati, Ohio. be 2d 


ee et ee Te Ceccccceccces 
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Red a Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
DE Secet ane acatid ae bduGVLAseebese 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
es MD. bonnes n44 660804606%%00000 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 


Ge, PN ie cS esusk teen taekeces«. ° 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 

ORO 660 5d vet ecenecerwssseenreces 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., a 

BEIM. ac cccccves wrrerrrrrrrrre ry . 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. seece 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
Rs. wane y b00d00b0'0 0606046 ° 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
ee Pere yee See 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ............. rere 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 

PES er rhe eee 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 

WHS £6546.0000 040.000 d6s0 or bendckewe es 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. ‘5 TErrrrrre 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 

De hehe ubuhee beagle sh Sie ye ahekn dws aaw 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 

ee Ss GG kesh 406 6b0s0k vkecee eee 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Seg SO, TE, occa deauccodeccces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling a 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, IIL, Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


‘Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill...... ° 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 


Swift & Co., 


y Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
GiRagOW, BOCtlamd 2. ccccccsccccccces 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
EY. Ms 09306 be ehseNe Kes 008S0000 6% 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City...... 
| Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co. +» Minneapolis, 
Minn, eee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., ee 
Man, 
Urban, 
N. ¥. 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
ae SS EEL, a Sones. e%e00 400 bo 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, i. » 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
DOG FO $604k. cbeesb e060 bi ckdeees 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ae Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
ME ree er ee ee eee eee 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Py Sapanenees ccuaekes'cn sh cee eoee 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
nt ee Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas éeecce 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
BOGE, GUE 6 6.6d5 cdtecesccden sand 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Hi - 
ison Histins Milling Oo, pis cy 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
COBO, TE. ccccccesceces Ccececcccsccccs 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills ie Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 


ee eee eneeee eee eeeeene 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .......... cece 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
Pe, ME a5 0 bond oss beesSvxh c0eese . 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...... ° 


Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio...... 
Inc., New York, 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Bitcas se 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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THAT WORD 


Why is it “family flour”, do you suppose? Why not 
“household flour”, or “retail flour” or some other 
cold-blooded term that a marketing professor might 
apply? 

We like to think that the term grew naturally 
out of scenes like this. For, surely, few products that 
pass over the counters of America’s grocery stores 
mean so much to the growth and welfare of so many 
families. Though today’s hearth may be an electric 
range, the home-baked foods that are made with 
flour still seem fundamental to the lasting kind of 
family life. Somehow, the sound of the flour-sifter, 


DIDN’T GET THERE BY CHANCE 


the anticipatory “Ah”s as the oven is opened, the 
aroma of something fresh-baked and steaming... 
all tie in with the way of living that’s American 
to the core. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the mill- 
ing industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and 
well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 


Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important war- 
time responsibility. If you are not now fully in- 
formed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-91 





Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 





out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 


The freedoms that have made America great breathe 


‘ vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 


at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge ourtireless vigilance. 
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